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CONVOYS TO RUSSIA. 


Il. THE MERCHANTMAN, 


BY G. W. NOBLE. 


In the first week of March 1942 our 
gun team of five men and one N.C.O. 
was waiting at a Scottish port for its 
turn to go aboard a merchant ship to 
relieve the incoming team. 

One day the Captain came in and 
told us an urgent request had come 
for a team to relieve a crew who had 
just landed unexpectedly. It appeared 
that their ship had put into this port 
because of damage sustained during 
a storm in the Atlantic, though she 
had been intended to go direct from 
America to Russia. She was an old 
merchant ship of about 5000 tons, and 
did not look very impressive then lying 
in the dock. 

We had a few days to wait while 
the ship was getting ready for the 
voyage. In the Maritime Regiment 
we have more personal kit to look 
after than any other unit in the British 
Army, because besides our ordinary 
infantry clothes we have sea kit, 
tropical kit and civilian clothes, sea- 
boots, hammock and _ blankets, life- 
belt, web equipment and water-bottle, 
and on top of this we now had all the 
elaborate but necessary equipment 
and kit for Arctic regions. We had 


to get everything aboard by a long 
builder’s ladder, which was no easy 
matter considering one had to hold on 
by one hand, and the deck was at 
least 25 feet above the dock. Our 
cabin was quite a roomy compartment 
in the stern quarters of the ship. 
There were ten bunks and two large 
tables, a coal-heating stove and steam 
radiators, and all the necessary con- 
veniences quite handy. We soon 
settled in, and became acquainted 
with the three naval ratings already 
occupying part of our cabin. One 
of them was a young chap named 
Byrne, just over seventeen years old 
and making his first trip by sea. Our 
gun team consisted of a bombardier, 
C. A. W. Almond, and Gunners Carter, 
Hope, Robinson, Welsh, and myself. 
Bombardier Almond came from Deal, 
in Kent, and had served on an A.A. gun 
at Dover during the blitz in 1940, so, 
since I also had served there in another 
battery at the same time, we had 
some old times to talk over, and were 
already good friends. Gunner Welsh 
had served in the last war, and was the 
eldest of our party. 

Everything was now ready and 
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repairs completed, but at the last 
moment the cabin boy and the cook’s 
boy decided to have a fight and left 
the ship. Two replacements had to 
be found, so David Munro, aged 
seventeen, came as cook’s boy, and 
James Campbell, aged fifteen, as cabin 
boy. 

The first part of our voyage was 
uneventful. Every day the weather 
got colder; for we were now to the 
north of Iceland and just in the Arctic 
Ocean. The thermometer showed 
nine degrees below freezing, snow fell 
all day, and the outlook was very 
bleak. Somewhere between Iceland 
and Norway we ran into a really 
terrific storm which lasted for nearly 
a week ; each day the wind blew harder 
and the waves were more moun- 
tainous, and the thermometer went 
down. Visibility was nil. The ship 
rolled so violently that even the rail 
amidships was under water. It was a 
head-on wind, and we seemed to make 
no progress. On the fifth day the 
storm reached its maximum. The 
waves were so gigantic that we thought 
the ship would never survive; and 
then a change came, and by the next 
morning the sea was comparatively 
calm. We now had plenty to do to 
clear up the mess down below. Our 
quarters were flooded. The water 
had swished in and out under the 
wooden partitions that formed our 
cabin. Most of our belongings were 
awash. The gun had to be dried out, 
greased, and unfrozen. The Captain 
issued us a ration of his best rum, 
which, however, turned out to be 
brandy. 

As the weather cleared, one by one 
the ships appeared until we were six 
merchantmen and one small Canadian 
mine-sweeper. All looked like giant 
icebergs. Huge masses of ice had 
grown on the foremasts of the ships. 
The remainder of the convoy and 
escort seemed to have disappeared, so 
we formed up in twos and made all 
speed for Russia. We were now 
dangerously near the coast of Norway 
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and expected ‘Jerry’ planes to spot 
us before long, so an extra carefyl 
watch was kept. Sure enough, ons 
dreary morning we heard an inter. 
mittent low humming sound that 
seemed to come from a snowstorm 
just ahead, and suddenly a huge 
black 3-engined flying-boat came in 
sight. It circled each of the fow 
leading ships. We were surprised, 
and so apparently was the Jerry, that 
no one opened fire ; and it turned out 
that all the ships, being American, 
thought the plane was British ; they 
also were very poorly armed in those 
early days. However, we got ready 
with our Bofors. I happened to be on 
No. 3, one of the layers. We waited 
till he came astern of us and not more 
than 300 yards away, and opened fire; 
we fired four rounds and hit him twice. 
Unfortunately the gun then jammod, 
but the Jerry, obviously surprised, 
nearly dived straight into the sea. 
We thought he was badly damaged, 
because he made for the nearest 
snowstorm, and was only a few yards 
from the surface of the sea when last 
seen. 

Captain Kelly was very pleased with 
our efforts, and the other ships now 
looked on usas their only salvation. We 
were made leader of the convoy. We 
now set the pace, and all hands were 
sent down to help the stokers. We 
could feel by the rattle of the engines 
below our cabin that the old ship was 
going all out. The other ships kept 
asking us to slow up, but we kept going 
and so did they. 

The passage around Norway to 
Russia is only a hundred miles wide in 
the winter, and this was the most danger- 
ous part of our voyage. With no escort 
we should have very little chance of 
beating off the German planes with 
our one gun, so it was decided to try 
to cut through the ice-fields farther 
north. While we were heading for 
this ice we were spotted by a Jerry 
plane. Soon others arrived overhead, 
and several marked with a big X 
started circliag round us low dow), 
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but just out of range. Some signalling 
went on about these planes; the 
other ships seemed to think they 
were Russians sent out to escort us, 
but we thought they were German. 
The planes overhead were the most 
dangerous, so we watched them care- 
fully and fired a few rounds every 
time they came out of the clouds. 
The Jerries seemed to have some respect 
for our shooting, because they kept 
above the clouds and just out of range. 
We blazed away at everything that 
came down through an _ opening. 
Eventually several peeled off and 
dived down on the last ship, but all 
the bombs missed. 

This game went on all day, but no 
ship was damaged. On one occasion 
a plane dived down directly over our 
heads; it was a clever move, because 
it was difficult for us to fire at him. 
He then levelled off and bombed the 
next ship, but missed again. We were 
quite giddy by this time with having 
to follow them round and round our 
gun platform; it was very cold too, 
at least 30° below freezing, and we 
found we could not wear our gloves, 
Boxes of ammo had to be brought 
up from the magazine, and we were 
greatly helped by Able Seaman 
Byrne, the young naval gunner, who 
besides manning a Lewis-gun managed 
to find time to bring us some hot 
drinks and ammunition. Some of the 
planes seemed to be afraid to dive- 
bomb, and dropped their bombs in 
the sea several miles off. 

All this time our little convoy had 
kept quite close together and in line. 
The sea was calm and visibility fairly 
good. One ship had a very near miss, 
and clouds of steam came up from the 
eagine-room. She pulled out of the 
line for a while, and we saw a boat-load 
of men push off ; these were picked up 
by the small mine-sweeper. Later, the 
ship got her engine started again and 
rejoined us. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon 
We sighted smoke on the horizon, and 
4 large ship came up very fast. She 
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looked like a warship, and we thought 
she must be a German ; but she turned 
out to be H.M.S. Trinidad, escorting 
the main part of our convoy. She had 
seen a battle going on twenty miles 
away, and came dashing towards us 
firing all her guns at the planes. It 
was a thrilling moment for us, and we 
cheered and waved our hats to them. 
The Jerries soon cleared off, and we 
made the nearest snowstorm. 

Our orders were to carry on as fast 
as possible to Murmansk. The Trinidad 
cruised about for a bit, and then left 
us when it became dark. Our Captain 
decided to head for the ice-fields, which 
we reached during the next day. We 
now went into single file because the 
ice in these parts seemed to form 
barriers round enclosed pieces of water, 
and our ship had been specially 
strengthened in the bows to break 
through ice. So we acted as ice- 
breaker, with all the other ships 
following behind like ducks in a pond. 
This went on for several days, the ice 
always getting thicker and wider, 
with less water in between. Each 
time we found it harder to break 
through, until at last we stuck half- 
way through a field of ice about a 
mile wide. All the other ships had 
followed us into this channel, and last 
of all came the little mine-sweeper, 
who now informed us that she had 
completely run out of oil fuel and 
had used up all the timber she had 
on board. Every effort was made to 
get out or to break through, but the 
ice was several feet thick and defied 
all our efforts. Meanwhile ice had 
closed in, and with the small mine- 
sweeper behind, it was difficult to 
manceuvre astern. It took two days 
to get five of the ships away. We 
remained with the mine-sweeper. She 
had handed over seventeen men from 
the American ship damaged by the 
bomb, and we had to find room for 
ten extra in our cabin. They were 
a mixed crowd, at least ten different 
nationalities. One English gunner 
complete with Lewis-gun, a Nova- 
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Scotian, and a few Americans were 
among them. Eventually we got 
away with the mine-sweeper in tow, 
and as night came on a storm blew 
up and it was very dark, with heavy 
snow. Some time during the night 
the tow-rope broke, though we were 
not aware of this until daylight came. 
We turned back to look for the mine- 
sweeper, but after a fruitless search of 
several hours we gave it up and made 
for Murmansk. 

We had arranged that at seven 
o’clock one of us should go forward 
to the galley to order the extra 
breakfasts for our unexpected guests, 
and Robinson set off across the deck 
to do this. At this moment I thought 
I heard the sound of an aeroplane. It 
seemed to come from no particular 
direction. I was just on the point of 
sounding the alarm when a tremendous 
crash occurred almost under the gun 
platform on which I was standing. I 
found myself being propelled into the 
air high above the ship, and came 
down with a bump almost on the spot 
where I had been standing. I lay flat 
for a moment, a bit knocked out. -My 
first thought was that one of the 
drums of petrol on deck had exploded. 
A huge fire star‘ed immediately ; the 
whole stern of the ship seemed en- 
veloped in flames. I ran down on to 
the deck and went to the extreme end 
of the ship to avoid the flames. I 
thought it would be impossible to 
escape. A solid wall of flame stood 
between me and amidships. Our 
ammunition started blowing up, and 
barrels of petrol exploded in all direc- 
tions. Downbelowwasaninferno. The 
ship had stopped, and gradually swung 
round broadside to the wind. I 
climbed along the rail on the windward 
side and jumped down on to some 
barrels on the cargo deck. They were 
all covered with blazing petrol, but 
the wind was so strong that the flames 
were flattened out, and by jumping 
from barrel to barrel I managed to 
get over to the main-deck. I then 
looked back, and saw that three of our 
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men had got out of the cabin and wer 
standing, dazed, on deck. I went back 
part of the way and beckoned to 
them to come across the way I had 
come. This they did, and we ali 
arrived safely. They were burnt 
badly and their clothes were torn. 

All the crew by this time had 
gathered near the bridge, and the 
Captain ordered us to the boats, 
One of these boats was the new one, 
and I thought for a moment of going 
in it, since the boat I had been 
assigned to seemed to me very old 
and unseaworthy ; but I changed my 
mind and went in the old one. We all 
clambered down the ropes and crammed 
ourselves in—thirty-three altogether 
in a boat which really had room for 
only twenty. The Captain threw us 
some cases of rum and waved us off. 
We drifted away some distance waiting 
for the other boats to' join us. The 
ship was sinking slowly by the stem 
and still on fire. The Captain had 
told us that a wireless message had 
been sent out, so we hoped to be 
picked up before long. The third mate 
was in charge, and we started rowing 
to keep the boat from swinging round 
broadside to the waves and getting 
swamped. We had been in this 
position for some time, but could see 
no sign of the other lifeboats. A few 
men appeared on deck, and one went 
towards a raft apparently with the 
idea of launching it, but changed his 
mind and went back. 

Suddenly a submarine broke surface 
quite close to us; an officer and two 
men appeared on the conning-tower. 
They took no notice of us. There 
was a gun on deck, but I suppose it 
was too cold for the crew to man it. 
The two sailors looked impressive in 
their streamlined helmets. The sub- 
marine circled the ship twice and then 
fired another torpedo, which hit the 
stern. Immediately the bows rose 
high in the air, and the old ship 
started to slide back into the s¢. 
Just as she was going under I noticed 
@ light flashing to us from the bridge. 
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It was a very sad end to our fine old 
ship and all our friends who had gone 
down with her. The large lifeboat 
and the two smaller ones had not 
got away for some reason. 

We started rowing in the direction of 
Murmansk. The third mate thought we 
had about two hundred miles to go, but 
we hoped to be rescued within a few 
hours. ‘Towards evening the storm 
increased and it snowed hard; moun- 
tainous waves threatened to sink us. 
We were drenched with spray, and the 
boat was soon covered with a thick 
mass of ice. A bottle of rum was 
opened and we all took a nip. The 
nearly empty bottle finished up at the 
old boatswain, who was sitting next 
tome. The boat started to fill with 
water each time a wave broke over 
us. The boatswain and I had been 
working the pump all day. A sea- 
anchor was put out, but soon broke 
away. The rudder had long dis- 
appeared. Ice formed on the oars, 
making it impossible to row for long, 
and the cold was terrible. The mercury 
in our thermometer had gone down to 
the limit. On the last night aboard 
ship it must have been round about 
40° below freezing. 

Just before dark we discovered the 
boat was leaking, so we had to bail 
and pump all night. We were con- 
tinually on the look-out for a rescue 
ship, but the waves were so gigantic, 
and as our boat seemed to be mostly 
in the troughs of the seas, we thought 
our chances of being seen were very 
Temote. 

About this time we continually 
heard a low moaning sound like a 
distant fog-horn. We all thought 
this must be a ship looking for us, 
but nothing could be seen. We tried 
tofire rocket signals, but not one would 
light, so we flashed torches. This 
went on all night, but still the fog-horn 
could be heard quite close at hand, 
but rather softly, something like the 
horn on a buoy marking a channel or 
tandbank round the coast. We had a 
Wireless transmitting set with us, and 
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the ship’s cook and I got it going and 
sent S.O.S. messages until the battery 
ran down, and then we threw it over- 
board to make more room. It was an 
utterly miserable night; the boat 
was so crowded that we could not 
move our legs, which by this time 
were immersed in water. No one could 
row any longer; the pump had at 
last frozen up. It was a miracle how 
our boat kept afloat in such a sea. 
When daylight came it was discovered 
that two of the men had died: the 
carpenter, who had been slightly 
injured, and the boatswain. The old 
fellow was still sitting upright beside 
me with the rum bottle fast between 
his knees. Before we moved him over- 
board I discovered the mystery of 
the fog-horn. The sound was caused 
by the wind blowing over the top of 
the bottle. Our hopes were a bit 
dashed by this discovery. 

The men now wanted to hoist the 
big sail, but I said a small jib would 
be best in such a strong wind and just 
enough to keep our stern to the big 
seas. This we managed, and it worked 
well, although it nearly carried away 
on many occasions. Some were able 
to stand the cold better than others ; 
among these were two Canadians and 
an Englishman, Walter Pike, who 
before the war had been head gardener 
on a very well-known private estate. 
Our two ship’s-boys were with us and 
they suffered terribly, but were taken 
care of by our steward. All those 
who were not bailing sheltered under 
the mainsail. Our drinking-water was 
frozen solid, so we had to cut open 
the side of a barrel and chop pieces 
of ice off. I spent most of the next 
three days doing this, and the men 
seemed to get a craving for more and 
more ice. Several men died during 
the day ; a violent blizzard blew most 
of the time, and our boat was water- 
logged. Someone lost the bucket 
overboard, so we had only small tins 
to bail with. We thought we were 
drifting towards the coast of Norway 
or even out into the open Arctic 
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Ocean, and our hopes of being picked 
up grew less and less. 

The following morning we stirred 
from our canvas cover to find to our 
horror that the boat was nearly 
full of water. A very bad leak had 
obviously started. We began scooping 
the water out with everything we had, 
but soon realised it was hopeless ; the 
water was pouring in from somewhere 
and was now up to the seats; and it 
looked like the end. I happened to 
be sitting on the port gunwale with my 
feet up watching the water rise higher 
and higher when by chance I noticed 
a slight swirling of water in the centre 
of the boat. At once I shouted, 
‘*There it is, there it is!’’ and pointed 
towards the spot where there was an 
upsurge of water from the bottom of 
the boat. Our one-time gardener 
plunged forward into the water and 
felt about for some time, until he 
discovered that the cork had come 
out of the bottom of the boat. For- 
tunately it was still tied on, so he was 
soon able to push it back again. It 
was a very narrow shave, and we 
were only saved because we gave up 
just before the end and sat down 
quietly, allowing the water in the boat 
to settle. 

Some more men died after this, and we 
were now reduced to less than twenty 
of the original thirty-three. The 
weather gradually got better, and on 
the third day we noticed a few small 
sea-birds skimming over the waves, 
and I thought we must be nearing 
land. Our sail was still set and we 
were making steady progress. Another 
night passed, and the next morning 
the weather had improved still more ; 
and about mid-day one of our Canadian 
seamen sighted land ahead. We now 
decided to hoist our mainsail, which 
after a great struggle we succeeded 
in doing. I doubted if we should 
have enough strength left to get 
ashore if the sea was rough. Our 
feet and legs were very much swollen 
and quite numb, and we could only 
crawl about the boat. The A.A. 





gunner, whose name I did not knov, 
died early in the morning, and , 
seaman, who had seemed 42. tireless 
worker up to this time, suddenly f¢lj 
baekwards off his seat. Two of % 
after a great struggle got him upright 
again, and I held him up for a long 
time, but it meant standing in icy 
water over my knees, and the pain 
became almost unbearable. He was 
insensible, and we thought he must 
be dead. All we could do was to 
prop him up so as to keep most of 
his body out of the water. Our two 
boys were in a very bad condition, 
and seemed too weak to keep out of 
the water. They had no boots, and 
their wet trousers had come off. 

We were still a dozen miles from 
land when we heard the sound of aero- 
plane engines. We all feared they 
would be German; but as the sound 
grew louder I recognised it as that ofa 
Hurricane. I shouted out to the others 
to hoist some signals, which they did, 
and sure enough two Russian Hurri- 
canes with red stars under the wing 
swooped low over us. We shouted and 
waved, and they went away in the 
direction of the distant shore. This 
cheered us up tremendously, and we all 
started looking out for signs of a ship. 
Eventually a small steamer with a very 
tall funnel came along close to the 
shore-line. For a long time she seemed 
to be searching for us, but came no 
nearer. Suddenly she spotted us and 
turned in our direction: after what 
seemed ages she drew near. I hardly 
dared to look at her in case she changed 
her mind. But at last we were along: 
side, and the Russian sailors climbed 
down to us and carried us aboard, 
fourteen of us. We found ourselves in 
a large cabin amidships, fitted with two 
long tables and benches. There was 4 
small hatch, and inside I could see the 
ship’s pantry. The Russian sailors 
took off our boots and wet clothes. 
My legs and hands were swollen to 
twice their normal size and were & 
terrible sight. I had had no se- 
boots on for the last three days. Some 
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of the others had kept theirs on, and 
they now had to be cut off. 

We had been gathered in the cabin 
for some time when the door on the 
opposite side opened and in came 
nine other members of our ship’s 
crew, including Gunner Robinson and 
Able Seaman Byrne. It was a great 
surprise to us, as we thought ours was 
the only boat to get away. They told 
us that they had got away in the small 
lifeboat a little larger than a Thames 
skiff and on the windward side of the 
ship. It was marvellous in such a small 
boat in the heavy seas that were 
running at that time. The large 
lifeboat had upset. Twenty men 
went down with the ship, including 
the Captain and the three wireless 
operators, who refused to be separated. 

They were all in much better con- 
dition than we were. Their boat had 
not leaked, and they had found a supply 
of blankets. They had not used their 
sail, but had rowed to keep the boat 
from being swamped by the heavy 
seas. They had actually been picked 
up an hour before we were. 

We now all sat together, and glasses 
of vodka were handed to us through 
the hatch. It tasted very good, and 
we soon felt a bit warmer. After we 
had had about two tumblerfuls each 
the Russians came along with coffee 
and soup and bread. By this time 
the vodka had begun to take effect 
on me; the room started to go round 
and round, but I just remember the 
Russian officer coming in and explain- 
ing something about enemy planes 
approaching and he must shut the 
iron doors for a time. The sound of 
battle came to us from outside, but 
after a bit all was quiet again. 

I was now carried down to the 
seamen’s quarters and put in a bunk. 
There were twelve of us in this cabin, 
and the Russian sailors did their best 
to make us comfortable. It was very 
hot, and as our frozen limbs began to 
thaw out we were soon in most dread- 
ful pain. I shall never forget the 
twelve hours we lay there, longing to 
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get to a hospital and a doctor. At 
last the engines stopped, and after a 
gentle bump or two the sound of ropes 
falling about on deck. Stretchers 
were brought down, and one by one 
we were taken off and into a waiting 
ambulance. I can remember catching 
sight of some snow-covered sheds, but 
the distance was hidden by a white 
fog. I found myself on the top shelf 
of the ambulance, wrapped in a huge 
fur rug. 

It took nearly half an hour to get 
to the hospital; for just before we 
arrived there was an air raid, first of 
many we were to experience during 
the next four months. The road 
seemed to be very rough, and every 
bump gave me great pain. I was thanks 
ful when at last I was taken out of the 
ambulance and found a civilian speak- 
ing to me in English but with a very 
Scots accent. I believe he was the 
representative of the British Govern- 
ment; anyway, he seemed on most 
friendly terms with the Russians. He 
told me that all our things would be 
taken care of (I think I had only a 
shirt left on me by this time), and 
that we would soon be made comfort- 
able and have a good sleep. 

After stripping us and bathing us, 
they encased our limbs in cotton- 
wool soaked in warm fish oil. The 
next thing I remember is waking 
in the morning in a large room with 
many beds all around me, and seeing 
@ nurse come along with cups of tea 
and bread and butter and something 
that looked like chocolate cake. It 
was a bit of a disappointment to find 
it was Russian war-time bread and very 
tough at that. We could not feed our- 
selves, as our hands were encased in 
huge bandages, so the nurses and 
sailors fed us. Soon the doctor came 
to examine us. My particular doctor 
was a young man, Dr Petroff, but 
he knew all about frost-bite. He was 
very friendly. Our own naval doctor 
came up from the naval station and 
assisted. Our ward had all its windows 
boarded up, and except for two small 
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peep-holes high up in the boarding, 
we had no way of seeing what the 
country looked like outside. 

We soon became friendly with 
our nurses and doctors. Drs Petroff 
and Onoprienko were in charge, and two 
women doctors helped them. One of 
these soon learnt to speak English, 
and I had many talks with her. 
She was keen to come to England 
after the war. At night sailors came 
up and sat by our bedsides if we 
were very ill. Food was our main 
preoccupation ; it was scarce at that 
time in Russia. We were given 
soup and reindeer rissoles, and some- 
times fish, boiled barley, or corn with 
no sugar or milk, and the dark-brown 
bread. Russians are very musical, and 
the hospital kept a supply of instru- 
ments for the men, who would come 
into our ward and play tous. We 
organised sing-songs in return. Our 
chief stoker, ‘‘ Smithy,’’ a Londoner, 
knew all the good songs and usually 
started us off, in spite of the fact 
that he had lost his legs. Once a 
week a cinema was rigged up in the 
ward and some good Russian films 
were shown to us, and two concert 
parties came along to give us a show, 
as well as the Russian naval band. 

After we had been in bed for two 
weeks the critical period of the frost- 
bite arrived. Either we should get 
better or the limb would have to be 
amputated. Out of the thirty-three 
men who set off in our boat only 
fourteen had survived. One of these 
died in hospital, and now another eight 
had to lose their legs, and in one case 
both hands as well. The nine men in 
the other boat had come off better. 
Two of them, Gunner Robinson and 
Able Seaman Byrne, were able to leave 
the hospital, and later returned safely 
to England. It was a very sad day 
when the unfortunate eight were 
taken away to the operating room; 
but all got over their ordeal, thanks 
to the constant care taken by the 
doctors and nurses. 

Summer was approaching and with 
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it more daylight. Air raids increased 
accordingly. Five and six times a 
day the siren went, and we could 
hear the distant gun-fire gradually 
drawing nearer. The Russians had 
placed a large number of A.A. guns 
around the harbour, and several of 
these appeared to be close to the 
hospital. They made a tremendous 
racket. The Germans flung out a few 
bombs and then made a hasty retreat. 
It was rather nerve-shattering for 
us. We could see nothing, and I 
always felt that one might come 
through the roof at any moment. 
Many must have fallen quite close, 
because the building shook violently, 
and on one occasion the opposite wall 
seemed to bulge in and out as though 
made of rubber. 

I was now able to walk a bit, and 
five weeks after our arrival at the 
hospital H.M.S. Edinburgh came along 
with another convoy, and we heard 
that some of us were to go home in 
her. The day came at last when we 
were to leave; I and about twenty 
others were well enough to go. We 
were put on stretchers and carried 
downstairs. Just at this time a series 
of heavy air raids commenced. Bombs 
started falling all around, so we had 
to stay on our stretchers until the 
next day, but we got away at the 
second attempt and arrived safely 
aboard the LHdinburgh; and _ two 
or three days later we sailed for 
home. 

We were escorting a number of mer- 
chant ships, and at breakfast-time on 
the morning of the fourth day at sea 
we heard reports through the loud- 
speaker that enemy planes were about, 
but we were not bothering much about 
this down in the sick-bay. We were 
enjoying a good English breakfast, 
and I was just having my second slice 
of bread and marmalade when there 
were two terrific crashes, one almost 
underneath our cabin. The ship heeled 
over violently and all the lights 
went out. I thought the ship was 
going to turn over, but managed to 
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scramble out of the doorway, and 
there I found a sailor with a torch. 
The passage was full of fumes, and 
somehow I was able to reach the 
deck, where some of the crew and 
passengers had gathered. It was 
very cold and rough. The deck 
and upper parts were covered with 
snow and ice. Nothing could be seen 
of the convoy or escorts. Soon men 
approached from all parts of the ship, 
many covered with oil fuel and burnt. 
Rescue parties arrived from the lower 
decks of the ship, and other parties 
were already busy with temporary re- 
pair work. The ship gradually righted 
herself, and after half an hour every- 
thing appeared to be under control 
except our rudder, which had been 
damaged by one of the torpedoes. 
Soon we saw signal flashes on the 
horizon and two destroyers dashing 
up at full speed. They were Russian 
ships that had been helping to escort 
the convoy for part of the way. They 
came close alongside ready to take the 
crew off if necessary, but it was 
thought that with luck we could return 
to Murmansk. 

Progress was very slow because of 
the severe damage done to the stern 
of the ship, but eventually a Russian 
tugboat came to our assistance. We 
made much better progress for the 
next twenty-four hours, but the Ger- 
mans sent a flotilla of fast destroyers 
to attack us. They were met and 
engaged by two of our destroyers and 
driven off, but one of them fired a 
number of torpedoes, one of which hit 
us amidships. 

All the injured had been placed in 
one of the seaplane hangars, and when 
the torpedo struck, the doors were 
blown clean off. We knew something 
of what was happening outside and 
could hear gun-fire on deck. At first 
I thought a shell had struck us, but 
the ship heeled over once more, so we 
then knew it must be something serious. 
The ship was slowly sinking, so the 
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corvettes Harrier and Gossamer came 
alongside to take the crew off. 

A plank was pushed across from the 
corvette to the deck of the cruiser. 
The sea was still very rough, and to 
cross this plank seemed a most diffi- 
cult feat even for a man with a sound 
pair of legs, but mine were completely 
numb and encased in bandages, and 
I had fearful thoughts of falling 
between two bucking ships. Just 
when I was wondering how I should 
ever get off the ship I noticed a rope 
net hanging from the stern of the 
Harrier. The Edinburgh had heeled 
over so much that the deck was only a 
few feet above the water at this 
point. It looked quite easy to reach 
that net and climb up to the deck of 
the Harrier. I reached the net and 
climbed up for about 15 feet, and 
just reached the top rung when my 
feet slipped on the ice-covered rope. 
I could not regain my foothold and 
had not enough strength to hold on 
longer. I fell into the sea. No one 
seemed to notice me at first. The 
water was thick with oil fuel, but 
bitterly cold. I began to feel pain in 
my legs and groin as the cold pene- 
trated. Eventually I managed to 
attract the attention of two sailors, 
and they threw me a rope which I was 
able to tie under my arms, and I was 
soon hoisted on deck. Altogether over 
700 men were taken off by the two 
corvettes. We all thought it was 
wonderful seamanship. 

We now had to return to Murmansk, 
It was very depressing. I had looked 
forward to getting home, and al- 
though the Russians had been so 
good to us, I dreaded going back to 
the hospital and the daily bombings. 
My feet and hands were much worse 
after their immersion in the icy sea, 
and I had to go through all the agony 
of thawing out again. 

We stayed on here until the end of 
July, when all the survivors were able 
to return safely to England. 
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SUSAN FERRIER, A NEGLECTED GENIUS. 


BY FRANE GENT. 


It has been said that an old novel 
is to some people a piece of literature 
worthy to be ranked with an old 
newspaper or an old almanack—not 
quite as dull as the latter, a good deal 
duller than the former, but sharing 
with both the same distinguishing 
quality, that of essential incapacity 
to fulfil the reason of its existence. 

But times have changed, and only 
the other day a well-known member of 
the B.B.C. Brains Trust, in confessing 
that he read novels, added, ‘* But 
only by non-living authors.” He 
spoke for many readers who, seeking 
a temporary escape from the oppres- 
sion of the war atmosphere and the 
complexities of present-day problems, 
turn with relief from the competent 
audacities of the average modern novel 
and find a large field for relaxation in 
the fiction of an earlier day. 

In this revival some of the writers 
of an earlier day have already passed 
from a tepid acceptance into a new 
popularity. Some are dead, and 
nothing but the last trump will 
awaken them. But there are others 
still awaiting an overdue renaissance, 
and quite the first among these is 
Susan Ferrier, Scottish novelist of the 
early nineteenth century. Her clever, 
satirical, and most amusing novels of 
the Scottish upper and middle class of 
a hundred years ago fall into a category 
next to the very highest, and her work 
has been most undeservedly neglected. 
The great majority of those who read 
Fanny Burney, Thomas Love Peacock, 
and even Maria Edgeworth have never 
heard of Susan Ferrier. Jane Austen, 
that supreme artist, stands, of course, 
beyond comparison, but it can be 
confidently asserted that anyone who 
reads one of Miss Ferrier’s novels 
will agree that it approaches nearer to 
Miss Austen’s standard than do any 
of the writers just mentioned. Aunt 


Grizzy, for example, in Miss Ferrier’s 
‘ Marriage’ is as truly drawn and as 
entertaining as Miss Bates. 

Miss Ferrier’s works are not easy to 
come by, which is possibly a large 
part of the reason for her neglect, 
Except for ‘ Marriage,’ which was 
issued in the Everyman Library in 
1928, there has been no publication of 
her works since 1902, excluding the 
limited Holyrood edition in 1929. Her 
books do not often appear in the book 
sales, and their prices are rising, 
though not high at present. The 
would-be reader must therefore borrow 
either from a friend or from a lending 
library, but, sad to relate, in the Public 
Lending Library of the great city 
where she was born and which was 
her home, whilst there are sixteen 
copies of ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ six 
of ‘ Evelina,’ two of ‘ Headlong Hall,’ 
and any number of Miss Edgeworth’s 
books, there is a single copy of 
‘Marriage’ and no copy of Miss 
Ferrier’s two other novels. Truly, a 
prophet is without honour in his own 
country. 

It is difficult to account for this 
neglect, for Miss Ferrier comes down 
the century with excellent credentials ; 
the high testimonials to her novels 
must be known to many people in 
whose way the books themselves have 
never fallen. Among her  distin- 
guished admirers we must first name 
Sir Walter Scott. Her first novel, 
published anonymously, was generally 
attributed to Scott, and in the ‘ Noctes 
Ambrosianz,’ James Hogg, speaking 
of her second novel, is made to say, 
“‘which I aye thought was written 
by Sir Walter Scott as weel’s ‘ Marriage,’ 
till it spunked out that it was written 
by a leddy.’’ At the conclusion of 
‘Tales of my Landlord ’ Scott referred 
to “a brother or perhaps a sister, 
shadow, the author of the very lively 
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work entitled ‘ Marriage.’ *’ He spoke 
to Mr Blackwood of Miss Ferrier’s 
work in the very highest terms, and 
in his Diary (27th March 1826), 
criticising a new work which he had 
been reading, he says, ““The women 
de this better. Edgeworth, Ferrier, 
Austen have all given portraits of real 
society far superior to anything man, 
vain man, has produced of the like 
nature.” 

Mr Blackwood thought very highly 
of Miss Ferrier’s novel ‘ Marriage,’ 
and among other contemporary ad- 
mirers were Joanna Baillie, Lord 
Jeffrey, Lord Murray, and Sir James 
Mackintosh. At a later date Professor 
Saintsbury, reviewing an edition of 
Miss Ferrier’s complete works in 1894, 
said, “‘ Genius may seem a strong word, 
but I stick to it. Wheresoever there 
is the power of giving life, there is 
genius, varying in amount, constant 
in quality. And that she had this 
power, or the practically equivalent 
one, of transferring life from living 
people to their copies in fiction, I do 
not think anyone can reasonably deny. 
The thing, or something like it, may 
be done once or twice by accident, by 
mere talent, by this or that gift or 
knack, but it cannot be done without 
genius so often and so perfectly as it 
was dono by Miss Ferrier.” 

Frangois Guizot wrote: “I am a 
great novel reader, but I seldom read 
German or French novels. The charac- 
ters are too artificial. My delight is to 
read English novels, particularly those 
written by women: ‘C’est toute une 
école de morale.’ Miss Austen, Miss 
Ferrier, &c., form a school which in 
the excellence and profusion of its 
productions resembles the cloud of 
dramatic poets of the great Athenian 
Age.” 

Susan Ferrier indeed did more than 
give us bright end witty sketches of 
Seottish society. She presented us 
with a gallery of vivacious portraits 
of an age, more picturesque than ours, 
which was passing even as she wrote. 
Christopher North said of her novels : 
“They are the works of a very clever 
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woman, sir, and they have one feature 
of true and melancholy interest peculiar 
to themselves. It is in them alone that 
the ultimate breaking-down and de- 
basement of the Highland character 
has been depicted. Sir Walter Scott 
had fixed the enamel of genius over 
the last fitful gleams of their half- 
savage chivalry, but a humbler and 
sadder scene—the age of lucre- 
banished clans—of chieftains dwindled 
into imitation squires, and of chiefs 
content to barter the recollection of a 
thousand years for a few gaudy seasons 
of Almacks and Crockfords, the euthan- 
asia of kilted aldermen and steamboat 
pibrochs was reserved for Miss Ferrier.” 

No novelist has ever realised more 
fully than Susan Ferrier that the 
purpose of a novel is to interest and 
entertain. She was a born comedienne, 
a keen observer of character and 
incident, a piquant recorder, and she 
wrote with an enjoyment which carries 
the reader along. No books are more 
difficult to put down unfinished, and 
if this be a test of a good novel Miss 
Ferrier passes the test with flying 
colours. Trollope has in these days 
become a best seller, but one can 
read his books, as he wrote them, by 
the yard or the pound. They interest, 
but when the reader has finished a 
chapter he can bear to wait until the 
morrow for the next. There is no 
inward struggle before he turns out 
the bed light, and nothing to keep him 
awake when he has thumped the pillow 
and turned over to sleep. 

Not so with Miss Ferrier. Listen to 
one of her contemporaries, Sir James 
Mackintosh, M.P., writing in 1831: 
“On the day of the dissolution of 
Parliament, and in the critical hours 
between twelve and three, I was em- 
ployed in reading part of the second 
volume of ‘ Destiny.” My mind was 
so completely occupied on your colony 
in Argyllshire that I did not throw 
away a thought on Kings or parlia- 
ments, and was not moved by the 
general curiosity to stir abroad till I 
had finished your volume. It would 
have been nothing if you had so 
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agitated a youth of genius and sus- 
ceptibility prone to literary enthusiasm, 
but such a victory over an old hack is 
perhaps worthy of your notice.” 

The main facts of Miss Ferrier’s 
uneventful lifs may be briefly recorded. 

Susan Edmonstone Ferrier was born 
in Edinburgh on 7th September 1782. 
Her father, James Ferrier, was a 
Writer to the Signet, and he became 
a Principal Clerk of Session, with Sir 
Walter Scott as a colleague and friend. 
James Ferrier managed the legal busi- 
ness of the Argyll Estates and the 
Duke of Argyll was his patron and 
friend. Susan was the youngest of 
ten children, of whom four were girls, 
and she was the only daughter who 
did not marry. Her mother died when 
she was fifteen years old, and in 1804 
the third daughter married, leaving 
Miss Ferrier as the sole companion of 
her father until‘his death in 1829. 

She was a frequent visitor at Inver- 
aray, where she met on terms of 
friendship Lady Charlotte Campbell, 
afterwards Lady Charlotte Bury, and 
Miss Clavering, a niece of the Duke of 
Argyll. Both these ladies made a 
contribution to Miss Ferrier’s literary 
development, and Miss Clavering, who 
became her lifelong friend, almost 
became her collaborator. 

Miss Ferrier wrote only three novels. 
The first, ‘ Marriage,’ was published 
in 1818; it was followed six years 
later by ‘The Inheritance.’ During 
these years she was living with her 
father, in Edinburgh during the winter, 
and in their house just outside the city 
during the summer. 

At the time of her father’s death 
Miss Ferrier had her third novel 
‘Destiny’ on the stocks. She had 
probably not got very far with it 
when she suffered this blow, but she 
continued to write, although the novel 
bears traces of the shadow which had 
fallen on her life. ‘ Destiny’ was 
dedicated to Sir Walter Scott, and 
published, also anonymously, in 1831. 

Miss Ferrier was now forty-eight— 
her novels were much read and highly 
praised, and much might have been 


expected of one who had already 
produced at least one classic. But 
she wrote no more. Her health was 
not good; the climate of Edinburgh 
was distasteful to her—and, above all, 
her sight was failing. For some year 
she had had trouble with her eyes, 
being nearly blind in one eye. In 
1830, the year before the publication of 
‘Destiny,’ she paid her last visit to 
London to see an oculist, but the 
hoped-for improvement did not take 
place. She could not stand bright 
light, she went out very little, and her 
last twenty years were passed in pain 
and loneliness. Her days were tedious, 
but though she could not write she 
did not repine openly, and her friend 
Lady Richardson said of her :— 

**T used to read a great deal to her 
at one time, and I never left her : 
darkened chamber without feeling } ‘el 
that I had gained something better ) 924 
than the book we might be reading, thin! 
from her quick perception of its faults of th 
and its beauties, and her unmerciful § °“ 
remarks on all that was mean or § ™® ' 
unworthy in conduct or expression.” this 

A standard edition of Miss Ferrier’s J 
works was published by Bentley in If T 
1841, but she still insisted on remain- § *° ° 
ing anonymous, and it was not until § S's 
1852 that she consented to the appear. | 'th 
ance of her name on the title pages. T 

She died on the 5th November 1854, |W"! 
and is buried in the churchyard of St the 
Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh. Mis 

Miss Ferrier’s dislike of publicity, P 
like Jane Austen’s, was very real.) °"4 
“‘T could not bear the fuss of author” 
ship,” she said, and this shrinking led § “™ 
her to cause to be destroyed a good  ‘°" 
deal of her private papers and corte- me 
spondence. Fortunately, enough has} 'Y" 
been preserved to show how she pp 
came to take the plunge into author B J 
ship. Towards the end of 1809 het _ 
friend Miss Clavering, then a girl of ce 
twenty, was evidently burning with 
a desire for authorship, but she seems wh 
to have mistrusted her own unaided i 
efforts; for she was full of scheme _ 
for collaborating with Lady Charlotte) ™ 
Campbell, with Miss Adair, and with} ™ 
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Miss Ferrier. She sent to Miss Ferrier 
the sketch of a novel of the ‘ blood- 
and-thunder’ variety, with ghosts, 
murders, and suicides. Miss Ferrier 
made it quite plain that she would 
have nothing to do with such a 
scheme. ‘‘ Once for all,’’ she wrote, 
“let me promise to you that I will 
not enter into any of your raw head 
and bloody bone schemes.’’ But the 
seed was sown, for she continued 
thus :— 

“Now, as to my own deeds—I shall 
make no apologies for sending you a 
hasty and imperfect sketch of what I 
think might be brought up to a toler- 


able form. I do not recollect ever to | 


have seen the sudden transition of a 
high-bred English beauty, who thinks 
she can sacrifice all for love, to 
an uncomfortable, solitary, Highland 
dwelling, among tall red-haired sisters, 
and grim-faced aunts. Don’t you 
think this would make a good opening 
of the piece ? Suppose each of us try 
our hand on it? ... one thing let 
me entreat of you: if we engage on 
this undertaking let it be kept a pro- 
found secret from every human being. 
If I was suspected of being accessory 
to such foul deeds my brothers and 
sisters would murder me, and my 
father would bury me alive.” 

The idea, as readers of ‘ Marriage’ 
will discover, is the opening theme of 
the novel, and it gave great scope to 
Miss Ferrier’s particular talents, her 
power of observation, her caustic wit, 
and comic genius. The Scottish scene 
in which the novel is partly placed 
was one with which Miss Ferrier was 
very familiar, and some of the odd 
characters were no doubt based on 
living originals, but they all came to 
new life in the pages of her book. 

It was not long before Miss Ferrier 
sent to Miss Clavering samples of the 
novel, and they were read to Lady 
Charlotte Campbell, herself a novelist, 
who ‘screeched with laughing’ and en- 
thusiastically approved. Miss Claver- 
ing perceived at once that she herself 
was not of the metal to collaborate 
with one of whom she wrote: “I am 
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sure you will be the first author of the 
age.’ Sheoffered some sound criticisms 
of the first draft and she wrote one 
rather dull chapter which duly appears 
as a part of the novel, but any idea 
of real collaboration was tacitly 
dropped. 

Miss Ferrier apparently still felt 
reluctant to venture into print, and 
it was with some diffidence that she 
sent a portion of her MS. to William 
Blackwood for his opinion and sugges- 
tions. Mr Blackwood’s response was 
prompt, generous, and enthusiastic. © 
He wrote to Miss Ferrier on the 6th 
May 1817 :~ 


““Mr Blackwood now returns to 
the author the enclosed manuscript 
which he has perused oftener than 
once with tho highest delight... . 
Mr Blackwood will not allow himself 
to think for one moment that there 
can be any uncertainty as to the 
work being completed. Not to 
mention his own deep disappoint- 
ment Mr Blackwood would almost 
consider it a crime if a work possess- 
ing so much interest and useful 
instruction were not given to the 
world. The author is the only 
critic of whom Mr Blackwood is 
afraid, and after what he has said, 
he anxiously hopes that this Censor 
of the Press will very speedily affix 
the imprimatur.” 


And again on the 30th May 1817 :— 


““Mr Blackwood embraces the 
opportunity of returning the MS. 
_ to offer his warmest thanks to the 
author for the high enjoyment he 
has received from it.... He 
anxiously hopes that the author 
will not lag, but finish the work 
with all convenient speed. When it 
suits the author’s conveniency Mr 
Blackwood need not add how happy 
he would be to receive either a 
large or small portion of the MS.” 


This enthusiastic opinion, which 
was no ‘ unmeaning compliment,’ gave 
Miss Ferrier a new stimulus, and the 
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half-completed story was quickly 
brought to a conclusion. It is evidence 
of William Blackwood’s critical per- 
ception and wise literary discrimina- 
tion that, as a comparatively young 
man just starting on a publishing 
career, he should so unerringly have 
recognised the merits of a new and 
unknown writer, and have given Miss 
Ferrier the encouragement without 
which it is quite probable that her 
novels would never have been written. 

At last, in 1818, the novel was 
published. It was well received by 
the public, and there were many 
speculations upon its authorship, a 
good many people attributing it to 
Sir Walter Scott. The general opinion 
was expressed by Mrs Piozzi (Mrs 
Thrale) writing to Sir James 
Fellowes :— 

** Meanwhile ladies leave cards, and 
starving females write romances. The 
novel called ‘ Marriage’ is the newest 
and merriest. How marriage should 
be a new thing that is at least as old 
as Adam the author may tell, but 
*tis a very comical thing and would 
make Lady Fellowes laugh on a long 
evening.” 

Mrs Grant of Laggan put it thus: 
“It was evidently the production of a 
clever, caustic mind, with much good 
painting of character in it that could 
not be provided without talent, and 
considerable knowledge of men and 
books.” 

The story of Miss Ferrier’s first novel, 
‘ Marriage,’ is essentially the same as 
outlined in her first sketch to Miss 
Clavering. The high-bred English 
beauty is Lady Juliana, daughter of 
the Earl of Courtland. She was 
destined to marry the wealthy but 
old and ugly Duke of L——, but at 
the last minute she elopes to Scotland 
and marries her Scottish lover, Henry 
Douglas, a handsome young Guards 
officer, son of the old laird of Glenfern 
Castle in the Highlands, but brought 
up from a very early age in England. 
The young couple plan to live on love 
and Harry’s military pay, but the 
honeymoon is scarcely over when they 
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find themselves a little disillusiong 
with each other and short of money, 
Lady Juliana’s elopement has hope. 
lessly alienated her father, the Ear, 
while Harry, absent from his regiment 
without leave, is superseded in the 
Gazette. Harry asks his father, the 
old laird, for, and receives a cordial 
invitation to stay at Glenfern Castle, 
Lady Juliana, with memories of her 
father’s magnificent mansion in Eng. 
land, is transported with joy—an old 
castle is her delight. She had already 
assured her husband that she could 
be happy with the man of her choice in 
a desert. But Lady Juliana, a good 
example of the ninny in fiction, knows 
little about either love or deserts, and 
a horrid awakening is on the way. 

They make a short stay at Edin- 
burgh, where they obtain a carriage, 
and Lady Juliana an English Abigail 
and a footman, who for double wages 
are prevailed upon to attend her to 
the Highlands, also two dogs, a tame 
squirrel, and a mackaw. Thence by 
dreary muirs, execrable roads, and 
bad inns they proceed on their journey, 
Lady Juliana buoyed up with dreams 
of long galleries of pictures, armour, 
tapestry, picnics, banquets, and balls. 
Harry is not quite so sure, for his 
memories of earliest childhood are 
happy but dim. He remembers little 
except the wild but august scenery, 
the boating on the lake, and the dances 
on the grass. But the account of their 
arrival must be quoted :— 

** Lady Juliana would exclaim, * How 
delightful! I doat upon picnics and 
dancing! Apropos, Henry, there will 
surely be a ball to welcome ou 
arrival ?’ 

‘** The conversation was interrupted ; 
for just at that moment they had 
gained the summit of a very high 
hill, and the post-boy, stopping to give 
his horses breath, turned round to the 
carriage, pointing at the same time, 
with a significant gesture, to a tall, 
thin, grey house, something resembling 
a tower, that stood in the vale beneath. 
A small sullen-looking lake was it 
front, on whose banks grew neither 
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tree nor shrub. Behind, rose a chain of 
rugged, cloud-capped hills, on the 
declivities of which were some faint 
attempts at young plantations; and 
the only level ground consisted of a 
few dingy turnip fields, enclosed with 
stone walls, or dykes, as the post-boy 
called them. It was now November ; 
the day was raw and cold, and a thick 
drizzling rain was beginning to fall. 
A dreary stillness reigned all around, 
broken only at intervals by the 
screams of the sea-fowl that hovered 
over the lake, on whose dark and 
troubled waters was dimly descried a 
little boat, plied by one solitary 
being. 

“* What a scene!’ at length Lady 
Juliana exclaimed, shuddering as she 
spoke. ‘Good God, what a scene! 
How I pity the unhappy wretches who 
are doomed to dwell in such a place ! 
and yonder hideous grim  house—it 
makes me sick to look at it. For 
Heaven’s sake, bid him drive on.’ 
Another significant look from the 
driver made the colour mount to 
Douglas’s cheeks as he stammered out, 
‘Surely it can’t be; yet somehow I 
don’t know. Pray, my lad,’ letting 
down one of the glasses and addressing 
the post-boy, ‘ what is the name of 
that house ?’ 

“* Hoose!’ repeated the driver, 
‘ea’ ye thon a hoose? Thon’s gude 
Glenfern Castle.’ ”’ 

Then the family are introduced. 
The laird, a good-looking old man 
with something of the air of a gentle- 
man, in spite of the inelegance of his 
dress, his rough manner, and pro- 
vincial accent. Five awkward girls, 
with sandy hair and great purple arms, 
and three long-chinned aunts—Jacky, 
Grizzy, and Nicky. 

“Miss Jacky was what is reckoned a 
very sensible woman—which generally 
means a very disagreeable, obstinate, 
illiberal director of all men, women, 
and children—a sort of Superintendent 
of all actions, time, and place—with 
unquestioned authority to arraign, 
Judge, and condemn upon the statutes 
of her own supposed sense.... In 
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short, Miss Jacky was all over sense. 
A skilful physiognomist would, at a 
single glance, have detected the sensible 
woman, in the erect head, the com- 
pressed lips, square elbows, and firm 
judicious step. Even her very gar- 
ments seemed to partake of the pre- 
vailing character of their mistress : 
her ruff always looked more sensible 
than any other body’s; her shawl sat 
most sensibly on her shoulders; her 
walking shoes were acknowledged to 
be very sensible; and she drew on 
her gloves with an air of sense, as if 
the one arm had been Seneca, the 
other Socrates.” 

‘**Miss Grizzy’s character will not 
admit of so long a commentary as 
that of her sister. She was merely 
distinguishable from nothing by her 
simple good nature, the inextricable 
entanglement of her thoughts, her 
love of letter-writing, and her friend- 
ship with Lady Maclaughlan. Miss 
Nicky had about as much sense as 
Miss Jacky ; but, as no Kingdom can 
maintain two Kings, so no family can 
admit of two sensible women; and 
Nicky was therefore obliged to confine 
hers to the narrowest possible channel 
of housekeeping, mantua making, &c., 
and to sit down for life (or at least till 
Miss Jacky should be married) with 
the dubious character of ‘ not wanting 
for sense either.’ ”’ 

Disenchantment follows disenchant- 
ment. Lady Juliana’s delicate palate 
revolts at a huge bowl of coarse broth 
swimming with leeks, greens, and 
grease, but she contrives to make a 
meal of the roast mutton and moorfowl. 
One of the purple daughters belabours 
the spinet. Then the laird, starting 
up from a nap, asks why the dancing 
has not begun. “Come, my leddy, 
we'll set the example,”’ he says, snap- 
ping his fingers. 

The dance is a dismal failure; for, 
of course, there are bagpipes, and Coil 
the piper, dressed in the native garb, 
“‘ with cheeks seemingly ready blown 
for the occasion.”” No sooner does 
Lady Juliana hear the “hideous 
sounds”’’ than she shrieks and falls 
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trembling into her husband’s arms, 
and consternation ensues. 


***T declare it’s the most distressing | 


thing I ever met with,’ sighed Miss 
Grizzy. ‘I wonder whether it could 
be the sight or the sound of the bagpipe 
that frightened our dear niece. I wish 
to goodness Lady Maclaughlan was 
here.’ ”’ 

*** It’s impossible the bagpipe could 
frighten anybody,’ said Miss Jacky in 
a high key; ‘nobody with common- 
sense could be frightened at a bag- 
pipe.’ 9 

Lady Maclaughlan is soon intro- 
duced: a distinguished amateur of 
medicine and an object of awed 
admiration to the three aunts, ‘a 
perfect mistress of every disease of 
the human frame,’ fearfully and 
wonderfully attired, with her deep- 
toned voice, her mercilessly blunt 
remarks, and her uncompromising 
«ce Humph.”’ 

She arrives in her ponderous chariot, 
and is conducted to the drawing-room, 
with her ineffectually recalcitrant hus- 
band, Sir Sampson, borne in behind 
her much as if he were a parcel. 

*** Pray sit down, Lady Maclaugh- 
lan,’ cried her three friends all at 
once, each tendering a chair. 

*** Sit down,’ repeated she, ‘ why, 
what should I sit down for? I choose 
to stand—I don’t like to sit—I never 
sit at home—do I, Sir Sampson ?’ 
turning to the little warrior, who, 
having been seized with a violent 
fit of coughing on his entrance, had 
now sunk back, seemingly quite ex- 
hausted, while the Philistine was en- 
deavouring to disencumber him of his 
military accoutrements. 

‘*** How very distressing Sir Samp- 
son’s cough is,’ said the sympathising 
Miss Grizzy. 

*** Distressing, child! No—it’s not 
in the least distressing. How can a 
thing be distressing that does no 
harm ? He’s much the better of it— 
it’s the only exercise he gets.’ ”’ 

So the fun goes on. Almost every 
page cries out for quotation, but we 
must refer the reader to the book itself. 


In due course an event occurs which 
gives the story of a new start. Lady 
Juliana presents her husband with 
twin daughters, with one of whom 
she parts to Henry’s sister, Mrs 
Douglas, and, awakened by this event 
to @ realisation of his position, Henry 
writes to his former friend and patron, 
General Cameron, who restores his 
allowance, although disgusted with 
Lady Juliana’s rudeness and _heart- 
lossness. After a time Henry sickens 
of his wife, goes abroad, and disappears 
from the story. Lady Juliana’s father 
dies, and she goes to live with her 
brother, Lord Lindore, who succeeds 
him. One of the twin daughters, a 
heartless beauty, is living with her 
mother in England, and in course of 
time Lady Juliana is forced, much 
against her will, to receive her other 
daughter, Mary, whom she had made 
over to her sister-in-law and left 
behind in Scotland. 

The main interest then centres upon 
the difference in the characters of the 
daughters, the difference in their 
mother’s treatment of them, the 
different results of their educations, 
and the difference in their lots. 

Miss Grizzy and Lady Maclaughlan 
reappear in London and in Bath, and 
some amusing scenes occur, notably 
one where Miss Grizzy accompanies her 
niece Mary to a meeting of the literary 
précieuses of Bath, where ‘“ nothing 
but conversation was spoken.”’ 

Other notable characters appear in 
the book. There was Mrs M‘Shake, met 
in Edinburgh, ‘‘a tall large-boned 
woman, whom even Time’s iron hand 
scarcely bent, as she merely stooped 
at the shoulders ... and her face 
projected far beyond her figure, with 
an expression of shrewd, restless curi- 
osity.”’ A formidable but vivid and 
kindly person. She regretted the new 
town of Edinburgh, “that great 
glowrin’ new toon there, whar I used 
to sit and luck out at bonny green 
parks, and see the coos milket, and 
the bits o’ bairnies rowin’ an’ tummlin’ 
an’ the lasses trampin’ i’ their tubs— 
what see I noo, but stane an’ lime an’ 
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stoor an’ dirt, an’ idle cheels an’ 
dinket-oot madams prancin’. Im- 
provements, indeed.”’ 

And Dr Redgill, the gormandising 
English doctor, & medical hanger-on, 
who only lived for meals and waxed 
poetic over food, is as good as any- 
thing in Peacock. 

The story gradually becomes more 
serious, almost tragic, and it holds 
the attention to the end. It fills to 
the full the old definition of a novel as 
“a merry companion to shorten the 
tedious toil of weary ways.’ The 
story never flags, except for a few 
brief passages when the writer becomes 
a little sententious and points the 
moral. But that never lasts long, and 
after paying tribute to conventional 
sentiment the ‘‘ merry companion ’”’ 
is on the road again. 

Good as ‘ Marriage’ was, there were 
better things to follow. It is generally 
agreed that Miss Ferrier’s second novel, 
‘The Inheritance,’ represents an ad- 
vance on her first. The plot is more 
compact and better contrived, and the 
many excellent character studies. are 
more closely woven into the pattern 
of the story. 

The Inheritance is the earldom and 
estates of Rossville, which, by a 
chapter of accidents, devolve on 
Gertrude St Clair, the only daughter 
of a younger brother of the Earl. 
Gertrude and her mother, a scheming, 
ambitious woman, take up residence 
with the elderly and unmarried Earl, a 
pompous fool, windy and sententious, 
who decides to marry Gertrude to his 
nephew, Mr Delmour. There are two 
other nephews—Delmour’s younger 
brother, Colonel Delmour, and Edward 
Lyndsay. Gertrude falls in love with 
the Colonel, which so displeases the 
Earl that he contemplates disinheriting 
her, when his sudden death leaves her 
free. But meanwhile the reader, and 
Gertrude, have become aware that 
there is a mystery attaching to her 
birth. 

The plot has many ramifications, 
but anyone who has read Lord Tenny- 
son’s ballad ‘‘ Lady Clare,” which was 
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founded on the novel, will know how 
the mystery was solved and how 
happiness and The Inheritance came 
to Gertrude in the end. 

The characters in the story are 
numerous, and most striking creations. 
Miss Ferrier was not so successful 
with the lovers, Colonel Delmour and 
Lyndsay, but she brings out well the 
tragedy of Mrs St Clair, whose schemes 
in the end go wrong. 

It is impossible in a few words to 
give any idea of the inimitable Miss 
Pratt, a sort of female Paul Pry, 
always turning up at Lord Rossville’s 
at the most unexpected moments. On 
one occasion, unable to procure any 
other mode of conveyance during a 
heavy snowstorm, she drove up to the 
castle door in the hearse belonging to 
Mr M'‘Vitie, the radical distiller. Miss 
Pratt is a character who would have 
adorned the pages of Miss Austen. 
Miss Ferrier describes her as a person 
from whom nothing could be hid; 
she was a real ‘looker.’ ‘ Her eyes, 
active, brisk, busy, vigilant, unmov- 
able, looked as if they could not be 
surprised by anything—not even by 
sleep. They had a look—not like the 
look of Sterne’s monk, beyond this 
world, but a look into all the things 
of this world.’’ She constantly quotes 
the witticisms of her nephew Anthony 
Whyte, who, like Mrs Harris, never 
appears, although Miss Ferrier does 
not allow any sceptical Prig to arise 
and express to Miss Pratt her dis- 
belief in “‘ any sich person.”’ 

Then there is the Black family— 
Mrs St Clair was a Black before her 
marriage. Miss Bell Black, ‘‘ delightful 
in her perfect inanity and fatuity,”’ 
who is going to marry (and dominate) 
Major Waddell, an Indian nabob, and 
who constantly twitters about “ my 
situation ’’; Lilly Black, who wrote to 
Gertrude a letter which was praised 
by Jeffrey, but which would be spoiled 
by quotation. There is Mrs Fairbairn, 
“‘who from the time she became a 
mother ceased to be anything else.”’ 
Miss Austen herself might have written 
that phrase. Uncle Adam, “ cross as 
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two sticks,’’ with his seventy thousand 
pounds, who had never read a novel 
until he found ‘Guy Mannering’ in 
his bedroom at Rossville, where he 
read it by stealth with growing excite- 
ment, and hope that ‘‘ that scoundrel 
Glossin’’ would meet his deserts. 
Miss Becky Duguid, a poor old maid, 
who spent her life executing commis- 
sions for relations, who thought that 
as a single woman she could have 
nothing to do but oblige her friends. 

“She was expected to attend all 
accouchements, christenings, deaths, 
chestings, and burials, but she was 
seldom asked to a marriage, and 
never to any party of pleasure.”’ 

‘The Inheritance,’ for which Miss 
Ferrier received £1000, was a success, 
and six years later, in 1831, she pub- 
lished ‘ Destiny,’ which was dedicated 
to Sir Walter Scott, and for which she 
received £1700. 

Some critics have seen a falling off 
in the construction of this novel, the 
main interest of which centres on the 
fortunes of Glenroy, a Highland chief- 
tain of large property, and his daughter 
Edith. A portion of the property, 
Inch Orran, had in earlier days gone to 
another branch of the family, and at 
the date of the story it has passed to a 
distant relative, who is childless and 
who visits the property for the first 
time. There are really two stories: 
that which tells of the disposal of the 
Inch Orran property and the adven- 
tures of Ronald Malcolm, and that 
dealing with the relations between 
Edith and her unsatisfactory lover, 
Reginald, the nephew of Glenroy. 
The story has numerous complications 
and is full of incident, but after many 
years Glenroy dies, leaving his daughter 
Edith totally unprovided for in conse- 
quence of his belief that she is going 
to marry Reginald, to whom the 
estates are left. The further develop- 
ment of the plot, the adventures of 
Ronald Malcolm, his disappearance, 
supposed death, and reappearance 
after many years must be left to the 
reader to discover. 

Again, as in the other novels, we 
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are presented with a rich gallery 9 
portraits. The gem of the collection js 
the Reverend Duncan M‘Dow, whom 
Jeffrey called ‘‘ an entire and perfec; 
chrysolite,’’ and of whom Sir George 
Douglas wrote, “this unsufferable per. 
son, imperturbable in his own conceit, 
with his horse laugh over his ow 
jocularity, his grossness of manners, 
his greed for ‘ augmentation,’ and his 
wounded self-love mingling with over. 
weening vanity at the end of the book 
is a piece of life itself.”’ 

Of the other characters mention 
must be made of the Laird of Ben. 
bowie, with his fearful and wonderful 
waistcoats ; the parsimonious Laird 
of Inch Orran; the Ribleys, amusing 
but conventional; and not least the 
simple but warm-hearted and endearing 
Molly Macauley. 

Miss Ferrier is obviously more inter- 
ested in and more successful with 
characters who are picturesque, amus- 
ing, and even odd. This is true of 
all her novels, and she has sometimes 
been accused of exaggeration and 
caricature, but, as Sir George Douglas 
has truly said, “‘ caricature enters only 
into the details, and is not allowéd to 
interfere with the main outline.” 

An earlier writer on Miss Ferrier has 
drawn attention to the fact that “a 
hundred years ago ‘ oddities’ were 
more common both in fiction and in 
life.” Lord Cockburn, in an often- 
quoted passage from his ‘ Memorials, 
refers to “‘ that singular race of excel- 
lent Scotch old ladies, who were merry 
even in solitude, very resolute, in- 
different about the modes and habits 
of the modern world; and adhering 
to their own ways so as to stand out 
like primitive rocks above modern 
society. Their prominent qualities 
of sense, human affection, and spirit 
were embodied in curious outsides, 
like their habits, entirely Scotch, but 
without any other vulgarity than 
what perfect naturalness is sometimes 
mistaken for.”’ 

At Inveraray Castle, which Miss 
Ferrier visited frequently, ‘‘ red-haired, 
high cheek-boned Highland chieftains, 
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sneezing, snuffing, and anathematising. 
everything that was not Scotch, came 
and went every day.” 

So we may conclude that the char- 
acters we meet in Miss Ferrier’s pages, 
though they seem a little exaggerated 
to a conforming age, are authentic. 
The Laird of Benbowie in ‘ Destiny,’ 
with his frightful waistcoats, was no 
impossible phenomenon a century ago. 
Listen to this, not from a Ferrier 
novel but from a letter written by 
Miss Ferrier to her sister in 1804 :— 

“T went to a Concert a few nights 
ago, where I was somewhat annoyed 
by Widow Bell, who was there, heading 
four-and-twenty maidens; she looked 
so queer and vulgar that I was fain to 
fight shy. She came bobbing along, 
sticking out at all points and places, 
keys and coppers jingling in her 
pockets, led in triumph by a frightful 
male creature with a large bow- 
window bound in blue and buff, and 
a pair of pea-green upper legs. I 
thought I should have swooned with 
shame when she stopped and stared 
at me.” 

It is clear that Miss Ferrier’s char- 
acters are not creatures of her comic 
fantasy, but men and women who 
lived, and who were in some cases 
perhaps too like their living originals 
for Miss Ferrier’s complete peace of 
mind. 

Many attempts have been made to 
compare Jane Austen and Susan 
Ferrier, but it would be more appro- 
priate to speak of their contrasts ; for 
they had little in common beyond their 
powers of observing and their urge 
to write. Miss Austen was incom- 
parably the greater artist. She worked 
on her ‘‘ two inches of ivory” with 
consummate skill and exquisite irony. 
Susan Ferrier worked on a larger, 
rougher canvas, with bolder and more 
sketchy strokes, but, to quote Sir 
George Douglas again, ‘‘ if Miss Ferrier’s 
work lacks the sweetness and delicacy 
of Miss Austen, it has at its best a 
strength to which her English sister 
makes no pretensions. The portraits 
of the former are bitten in with a 
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powerful acid unknown in the chem- 
istry of the latter,’’ and it may per- 
haps be added that Miss Ferrier has 
on occasion touched deeper emotions 
and shown herself capable of dealing 
more adequately with a tragic situation. 

Admirers and critics of Miss Ferrier 
have often expressed surprise that 
after the publication of ‘ Destiny’ she 
wrote no more. Professor Saintsbury, 
in reviewing a new edition of her 
works in 1882, said :— 

‘“There is something curious, and 
at the present day almost portentous, 
in the fact that Miss Ferrier was 
content to write three novels and three 
only. She had no imperative reason 
for ceasing to write. She had won a 
great deal of reputation by her books, 
and (a consideration which would 
certainly not have weakened the case 
with most people) she had made 
money in a most agreeably increasing 
proportion by her three ventures. .. . 
But she persistently refused to write 
any more.... So she remains in 
literary history a singular and almost 
unique figure. Men and women of one 
book—a book in most cases inspired 
by some peculiar circumstance or 
combination of circumstances—are not 
uncommon. But that an author should 
live many days, should try the game 
three several times with result of 
praise and profit, and then without 
any disgust retire from the field ... 
this is certainly a most unusual 
thing.”’ 

No one who reads Miss Ferrier’s 
published letters should be very sur- 
prised at the drying up of her literary 
activity. The truth is that her failing 
health and eyesight were only the cul- 
mination of a state of affairs which 
had existed since girlhood. As early 
as 1802 her brother, Colonel James 
Ferrier, wrote: ‘‘I am already per- 
fectly convinced that a change of air 
is absolutely necessary for your re- 
covery, and I’m sure father will see 
the necessity of your returning to 
England with me.’’ She had a cough, 
an excruciating pain in the side, and 
headache. Although she wore spec- 
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tacles she had to stoop to see the 
paper, and the headache came on 
unless she sat upright. 

The plan to take her to England 
does not seem to have materialised, 
and it is not difficult to guess the 
reason ; for by 1804 her mother was 
dead, and of the ten brothers and sisters 
she was the only one left at home as 
a@ companion for her ageing father. 

She developed what we would now 
call a complex about the weather in 
Edinburgh. She writes of ‘‘the 
severest weather that ever was known,”’ 
“this dreadful cold.’’ ‘‘I am perse- 
cuted by a cough which will certainly 
be my death if I remain in this 
climate.’ ‘‘ The vile east wind,’ and 
so on. Readers of ‘ Marriage’ will 
observe that Lady Juliana’s daughter 
Mary, who was not thriving in Scotland, 
was sent to England to get the benefit 
of a milder climate, and in due course 
we are told that she was ‘“‘ grown 
taller and stouter, and fairer and 
fatter; her back was as straight as 
an arrow, and her carriage would even 
surprise Miss M‘Gowk herself.’”” Aunt 
Grizzy was quite astonished to see her 
thus, ‘‘ for she had always understood 
Scotland was the place for beauty, and 
that nobody ever came to anything in 
England.” 

Altogether it is not fanciful to 
imagine that Miss Ferrier’s life over a 
very long period was rather dour and 
lacking in gaiety. The house was no 
doubt cheerful enough in the early 
days of her life when it was full of 
young people. But by 1804 they 
were all gone except herself, and as 
old age settled on her father—Old 
Rugged and Tough as Sir Walter 
called him—the home cannot have 
been a paradise. Neither she nor her 
father was demonstrative, and one 
gathers from the absence of references 
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in her family correspondence that her 
relatives had little interest in he 
work. At least two of her novels wer 
written more or less by stealth. § 
her work remained in a private corner 
of her life, and she never basked ip 
the warmth of public appreciation, 
No doubt she shrank from such 
applause, but she also missed some. 
thing worth having: the stimuls 
and happiness of literary friendships 
which would undoubtedly have 
attended the admission of her author. 
ship. She was in many respects cut 
out for such comradeship. Sir Walter 
Scott describes her ‘‘as a gifted per. 
sonage, having besides her great 
talents, conversation the least exigeante 
of any author-female, at least, whom 
I have ever seen among the long list 
I have encountered; simple, full of 
humour, and exceedingly quick at 
repartee, and all this without the least 
affectation of the blue stocking.” 

From this point of view, if no other, 
it is to be regretted that Miss Ferrier 
insisted on maintaining her anonymity. 
One cannot help being struck by 
contrast with the lot of Fanny Burney 
only a few years earlier, basking in the 
sunshine of popular applause, with her 
carriages, her receptions, with Soame 
Jenyns, “at the age of seventy-eight, 
putting on a Court suit of apricot- 
coloured silk hued with white satin, 
that he might be presented to her in 
a worthy manner; while the Thrales 
and Mr Montagu, Mrs Garrick, and 
Miss Moore, Mrs Carter, and Mrs 
Chapone rose and stood to listen to 
his compliments, nor seated themselves 
until she had been seated in a place 
of honour.”’ 

Miss Burney perhaps basked over- 
much, but one cannot help wishing 
that Susan Ferrier had experienced 4 
little of such sunshine. 
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BY JOHN WELMAN. 


“*O scaly, slippery, wet, swift, staring wights, 
What is’t ye do? what life lead ? eh, dull goggles?” 


In announcing fish as the subject of 
@ paper one must be prepared for the 
question: Why fish? Why write 
about such ‘ dull goggles ’ when birds, 
for instance, are so much more attrac- 
tive? For one thing, birds have had 
more than their share of publicity ; 
for the rest, the onus probandi is on 
the writer, who declares that fish 
collectively are not so gogglingly dull, 
and that any line of research which 
breaks new ground, or water, on a broad 
front can be interesting, even eventful. 

My own interest in fish was provoked 
rather abruptly. As one who could 
indulge his hobby only in spare time, 
I had for some years been contributing 
field notes to the earlier volumes of 
Bannerman’s ‘ Birds of Tropical West 
Africa,’ and was beginning to sym- 
pathise with the nervous resentment 
of our local species at being constantly 
stared at through binoculars, when a 
headless fish fell from the sky and 
landed with a thud at my feet. But I 
anticipate. 

Let me continue with a paradox. 
An amateur naturalist has an advan- 
tage over the specialist in not having 
had the advantage of a scientific 
training. He stands far enough from 
his subject to view it as a whole, 
while the ’ologist, unless he be a Darwin 
or a Huxley, tends to get so close to 
it that a single branch of the zoological 
tree, sometimes its smallest twig, may 
prevent him from seeing the wood. 
Moreover, although almost every kind 
of West African fish, in every stage of 
pickling or putridity, had been labelled 
and stored on the shelves of the 
Natural History Museum in London, 
they had never been studied otherwise 
than as specimens. Expert ichthyolo- 
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gists had pored over their shrunken 
remains, fitted them neatly into the 
evolutionary scheme, and catalogued 
them under consonantally impressive 
names which scared away all but the 
most determined of amateur investi- 
gators, but no one had considered 
them as living creatures struggling to 
survive conditions unimaginable beside 
the gently flowing Thames. 

This explains why fifteen years ago, 
when I first began to regard fish as 
something not necessarily created to 
be an angler’s delight or a rather 
prickly form of food, I found a clear 
field for a lone investigation in which 
anything of consequence discovered 
was almost certain to be new to natural 
science—an investigation which cov- 
ered a period of nine years, and will 
be better understood if sparingly 
prefaced by a few facts poached 
from the geographer’s and geologist’s 
special stamping grounds. 

The most casual glance at a physical 
map of Nigeria shows that all the 
northern part lying above the broad 
Y formed by the main waterways is 
dominated by the two great river 
systems of Niger-Benue and Chad, 
which means that all surface water in 
those regions ultimately finds its way 
either into Lake Chad or down the 
Lower Niger to the sea. Then, if the 
eye is a map-reader’s, it will be drawn 
to the diagonal watershed which 
separates these river basins from each 
other by a series of upland plains on 
the outer slopes of which all their 
principal tributaries originate. Thus 
one sees a radial arrangement of 
streams flowing outwards from an 
elevated central area whose highest 
part, the Bauchi Plateau, is 4500 feet 
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above sea level and the most striking 
hydrographic feature of the country. 
From it a flowing tracery of head- 
waters descends in all directions, some 
cascading down the precipitous walls 
of the southern and western escarp- 
ments, others following the more 
gentle slopes to the north and east. 
Now there is evidence that these 
highlands have more than once been 
lowered by movements of the earth’s 
crust, and that the last time this hap- 
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tion and unrestricted bush clearance, 
are swept into runnels and gullies, 
and from them into the rivers, which, 
overflowing and undermining their 
banks, cause huge chunks of land to 
fall bodily into the stream. Laden 
with detritus, the rivers run turbid 
and turbulent as boiling pea-soup, and 
may remain coloured for many weeks 
after the rains have ceased. 

Then comes the dry time, a six- 
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pened there was a long period of depres. 
sion during which the deep layers of 
alluvial drift which now cover their 
surface were accumulated.  Conge. 
quently the whole area, hoist at its 
present level, is in a state of active 
erosion, and the effect of the torrential 
rains of high summer on accumulations 
that lie as thick as marzipan on a 
cake must be seen to be believed, 
Every year millions of tons of lightly 
compacted drift, loosened by desicca. 
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month season of withering aridity, 
when parching winds blow direct 
from the Sahara and assist the un- 
clouded sunlight in its work of desicca- 
tion. Before it is half done, the rivers 
have shrunk to a tenth of their former 
volume; before the end, the upper 
reaches of even the largest break up 
into pools, and many of the smaller 
streams disappear completely. It 
might be called the season of falling 
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rivers, and, thus described, may serve 
to indicate the kind of environment 
in which Nigerian fishes are fated to 
live, and most of the following episodes, 
beginning with the incident of the air- 
borne fish, took place. 


The time was evening, the month 
April, and the place one of the middle 
reaches of the Kaduna River a hundred 
miles above its junction with the Niger. 

In the midst of a waste of sand and 
boulders, far from its flood-scoured 
banks, all that remained of the river 
flowed through shallow pools, or fell 
to the next level in miniature cataracts 
of white water wherever a granite 
outcrop struck across its bed. A long 
glassy glide, sweeping past the rock 
where I was sitting, spread out among 
low sandbanks in channels only a 


| foot deep, before cascading down into 


the pool below, where the same order 
of glide, riffle, and outfall was repeated. 
The air was still, and a line purple 
cloud near the horizon threatened rain 
—the first after six dry months. 

The sound of a splash came from 


above the fall, and a widening ring 
told of a leaping fish, which a moment 
later drew an arrow-pointed wake on 
the surface as it began to forge up- 


stream. Another splash was followed 
by another V-sign on the surface, and 
it by several more, until about a dozen 
fish were in the pool, heading up 
towards me. They came over the 
shoals one behind the other, visible as 
blurred shapes swimming close to the 
bottom, and sometimes, where a sand- 
spit jutted into the stream, broke the 
water with their backs as salmon do 
when running a falling river. But 
these fish did not come from the sea. 
What, then, were they, and why did 
they ascend the river at this season ? 
A bird supplied the answer. 

Following the bank down-stream I 
came on more of them, some emerging 
from broken water at the heads of 
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pools, others swimming up over the 
flats in single file as though following 
a fixed course set by the leaders, so 
that it was soon clear that those first 
seen were at the head of a procession 
extending far down the river. And I 
was not the only spectator. 

Erect on a fan-palm, a big chestnut- 
and-white bird was cocking an eye at 
those scaly chunks of nourishment 
navigating the sandbanks below him, 
and, as I crouched down out of sight, 
launched himself into the air. More 
than once I had seen a fish-eagle kill, 
but never so dashingly as now. Rising 
in wide spirals to a hundred feet, he half 
closed his wings and swept down in a 
steep glide with legs thrust forward, 
talons stretched wide, in readiness to 
snatch his supper. Perfectly timed to 
meet the fish as it crossed a submerged 
bank, the strike sounded like a paddle 
clapped on the water. 

The pads of the eagle’s claws, 
burred with prickles for their slippery 
purpose, gripped the fish’s back and 
head, closing its gill-covers and so 
cutting off the supply of oxygen, 
while in a flurry of feathers and spray 
it rushed ahead. But the bird hung 
on, spreading his wings as an air-brake, 
flapping them wildly to counter the 
plunges that sought to drown him, 
until, with a sudden weakening of 
resistance, the rough - and - tumble 
ended and a feebly flopping four- 
pounder was dragged into the shallows 
and beached. Then, having torn off 
the head and eaten some lumps of 
flesh ripped from the shoulder, the 
eagle picked up the carcase and flew 
heavily away, only to drop it in sudden 
fright as I came from cover. With this 
clue fallen almost at my feet, I shouted 
for Mwas, who had gone off exploring 
on his own account. 

Mwas, it may be remembered,! was 
@ young pidgin-speaking Ijaw from 
the Niger delta, whose bushcraft and 
surprising knowledge of the ways of 





1 See “‘ Mwas of the Waterweys.” 
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animals, whether hairy, scaly, feathered 
or nude, had made him an indispensable 
assistant whatever the secret of nature 
I happened to be probing. A swamp- 
dweller from birth, he excelled at the 
waterside, and now, seeing my interest 
in a decapitated fish, did his best to 
encourage it in the hope that I might 
turn to a study of aquatic life with its 
contingent rock-hopping and mud- 
larking. 

“De fiss is called kobiye in our 
country,’ he informed me, after fetch- 
ing the head and roughly fitting it to 
the corpse. ‘‘ With a net I fit to 
catch plenty diffren diffren fiss for 
massa.” 

The fish, since named yellow-fish, 
clearly was a species of barbel, though 
the high back, eanary-coloured fins, 
and silvery scales tinged with nacreous 
pink showed it to be different in type 
from the kinds found in European 
waters. 

“Why are they running up the 
river ?’’ I asked. “Is it to spawn?” 

For answer he whipped out a razor- 
edged knife, split open the fish’s 
belly, and peered within; then, going 
down to the water’s edge, he cupped 
a little in his palm and smelt it. 

“I know de reason dey run,’’ he 
said, lifting a submerged stone and 
palping its slimy surface delicately 
with a finger-tip. 

** Out with it, then.”’ 

“Dis is woman fiss, sah. Look de 
small small egg in him belly! But 
de egg no ripe propra, so dat is not de 
reason him run.”’ 

** Well, what is de—the reason ?”’ 

Mwas pointed up-river at the distant 
bank of rain-cloud. 

“* Him feel de new water,’’ he replied, 
and so concluded the first stage of an 
investigation in which the parts of 
Holmes and Watson sometimes were 
humiliatingly reversed. 


That single clue—the aberrant be- 
haviour of a barbel—was a slippery 
starting-point for an inquiry, but I 
determined to follow it up. 
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So what of the rest of the fi, 
population, of another hundred anj 
fifty species teeming in the rivers: 
Did they stay put, or likewise periodic. 
ally evacuate their homes ? Obviously 
the first step was to make the acquaint. 
ance of these creatures, most of whom 
I did not even know by name; bit 
fish, unlike birds, being difficult to 
observe in their own element, I had 
to take them out of it and then tun 
to the scientists for help. 

*““Do you know how to make 4 
cast-net, Mwas ?’”’ 

‘Oh, sah !’’ he exclaimed reproach. 
fully. “‘ Massa give me money to buy 
de tings, and de rest easy too much.” 

** Go ahead, then.’’ 

** Boun’ to, sah.’’ Saying which, he 
flashed paper-white teeth and executed 
a native version of a cellar-flap break. 
down in joyous prospect of amphibious 
days ahead. 

We were back at headquarters in 
Kaduna, where I could not have been 
better situated for my purpose, with 
the river less than a mile away and 
one of its small tributaries within a 
stone’s-throw of my back door ; besides 
which, official work took me at all 
seasons by road, river, and rail to 
every part of the country, when it 
was my own affair if I sometimes 
lingered an extra day in well-watered 
districts. 

Relying at first on Boulenger’s 
‘Fresh-water Fishes of Africa’ for 
general information, I later became 
indebted to Dr Norman, then Keeper 
of Fishes at the Natural History 
Museum, who identified and named the 
many specimens Mwas collected and 
I pickled and sent to him. That those 
names, of which Chrysichthys nigrodigi- 
tatus is a fair sample, have no place 
in this paper is owing to their having 
served their purpose in teaching me 
enough of the taxonomy of fishes to 
be able to introduce them to readers 
in a simple manner. 

Eventually I came to visualise the 
whole fish population as living 4 
different levels: a submerged tenth 
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grubbing deep in ooze, a middle class 
browsing on the mud surface above 
them, and an upper ten swimming 
free in mid-water. Mud-fish and lung- 
fish, to be described later, alone made 
up the first community, but the 
bourgeoisie of fish-life included forms 
so numerous and diverse that only the 
more remarkable can be mentioned. 

Prowling over the muddy parts of 
the bottom, feeling their way and for 
their food with long tactile barbels, 
roamed shoals of purblind cat-fish, 
some spotted, some plain, all pot- 
bellied and protected by triple self- 
locking spines designed to stick in 
their enemies’ gullets. Among them 
glided slab-sided individuals whose 
exaggerated snouts were so peculiar 
as to suggest an irregular alliance with 
a curlew or a whimbrel ; for they like- 
wise used this proboscis to probe the 
mud for food, to winkle out wriggling 
blood-worms and other insect larve. 
These were the mormyrs or snout- 
fish, which possess brains of abnormal 
size, and, perhaps for that reason, 
were venerated by the ancient Egyp- 
tians. Near them, nuzzling adjacent 
mire, were the rhino-fish, their fleshy 
cab-drivers’ noses covered with pimples, 
and, more remote in space and origin, 
the cichlid-perch, suckers of micro- 
scopic alge, which, handsomely 
blotched with black and sometimes 
coloured red or blue, constitute the 
largest group of fresh-water fish in 
Africa. The snake-heads, sail-fins, 
spiny-eels, and other species of solitary 
habit are crowded out of a picture so 
narrowly framed as this. 

But those bottom-dwellers, ‘ legless, 
unloving, infamously chaste,’ were @ 
dull lot beside the swift forms cleaving 
open water overhead: the fanged, 
predacious tiger-fish, scarlet finned ; 
the sleek red-tails, their cousins, flash- 
ing silvery flanks under tree-shadowed 
banks ; and the moon-fish that hurled 
themselves, gleaming discs, above the 
water and applauded their own feats 
by clapping their tails on the surface, 
where, etching it with tiny cat’s paws, 
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ran myriads of little carps which never 
grew beyond a finger’s length. Here, 
too, the yellow-fish we had seen climb- 
ing the river sported porpoise-like 
around weed-covered rocks. 

They seemed a care-free crowd these 
inhabitants of the upper water, yet 
none swam safe from hungry jaws, 
least of all the little carps, which 
were the third link in what naturalists 
call a food-chain. On them the red- 
tails fed, which in turn were the tiger- 
fish’s prey, while below that swift 
assassin, gazing up with luminous 
yellow eyes, there lurked perhaps a 
giant perch of two hundred pounds, 
whose cavernous maw could engulf 
the tiger-fish, a dozen red-tails, and 
a bucketful of carps in one stupendous 
gulp. Even the yellow-fish were not 
secure from this monster; but the 
moon-fish, flat as a pair of cymbals, 
made a mouthful too awkward to be 
tempting. 

These, then, were the communities 
of odd fish with which I gradually 
became acquainted, largely through 
the efforts of Mwas, who was never so 
cheerful as when recognisable only by 
his grin seen through a mask of liquid 
mud. 

Of the habits of fish he showed 
much curious knowledge, which almost 
invariably turned out to be correct, 
even his tale of the upside-down 
fish. ‘‘De fiss swim topside for 
downside,”’ he assured me, and it was 
so. The hydrobat turned out to be 
a cat-fish, which not only swam habitu- 
ally in that position, but had the 
light and dark halves of its body pro- 
tectively reversed. It was Mwas, too, 
who introduced me to the butterfly- 
fish, the first known specimen of which 
a bug-hunter actually netted in flight ; 
who showed me the floating foam 
nests of the crocodile-fish, another 
relative of the tiger-fish ; and who was 
the willing victim of some shocking 
experiments with live electric cat-fish 
—though the best results came from 
an involuntary demonstration by a 
Niger fisherman. 
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A fifty-pounder he had just landed 
from a canoe was lying close to the 
water’s edge. Seeing it still alive, he 
carefully cut free from his line without 
touching the hook, and then dealt the 
fish a blow behind the head with his 
matchet. The next instant the man 
was lying on the ground gripping a 
numb arm, and his matchet flying 
through the air. Whether a full electric 
discharge from a specimen of that size 
would be powerful enough to kill is 
doubtful, but it clearly is advisable, 
when disposing of one, not to grasp 
the metal part of one’s weapon and 
then close the circuit by standing 
barefoot on wet ground. 

Such observations were, however, 
merely incidental to more messily 
exacting work. During the next few 
years we carried out hundreds of 
autopsies on our catch, learning much 
about feeding habits by examining 
their stomachs, and of spawning times 
from the state of their roes, until it 
was certain that, with a few excep- 
tions such as the cichlid-perch, which 
seemed to breed as unseasonably as 
house sparrows, practically all our fish 
spawned from July to September, 
when the rivers were in full flood. 

**But dey no fit to put egg in de 
big river,’’ said Mwas one day during 
a malodorous search for inside infor- 
mation, and I saw at once what he 
meant. No fish could stem the 
current of a Nigerian river in full 
spate, much less succeed in spawning 
there; for even under its banks the 
deep-scouring stream would whisk 
away the eggs as soon as laid. Nowhere 
but in the swamps of the overflow, or 
in small brooks and rivulets, would the 
spawn stand a chance of hatching, 
the young fry of surviving their delicate 
early stages as alevins and tiddlers. 

So it seemed reasonable to suppose 
that there must be a general upward 
and outward movement in search of 
suitable spawning grounds at the 
beginning of each breeding season, 
though all the facts would not fit 
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this theory. For instance, we had 
seon yellow-fish with unripe egy 
running up in April, and elsewher 
had noticed the absence of othe 
species from their usual haunts at 
times which did not correspond with 
the breeding period. Was there a 
cause more potent even than the needs 
of reproduction ? There was. 

The following wet season, unusually 
delayed, was ushered in by a series of 
terrific tornadoes which sent the rivers 
tumbling down in full spate long 
before their normal time, and then, 
ceasing with the suddenness of water 
turned off at the main, left us to 
swelter through a hot, rainless spell 
that lasted nearly three weeks. Re- 
turning to Kaduna from a tour in 
the west, I found the river already 
fallen to its former dry-season level, 
and its banks strewn with the jetsam 
of the subsided floods. 

That was not all. Some distance 
up-river, where a number of shallow 
brooks ran in, and a wide area of 
temporary swamp had been formed by 
the overflow, I came on thousands of 
dead and dying fish stranded on the 
wet mud, and, farther on, thousands 
more flopping futilely in the dwindling 
puddles of a long backwater which 
had become isolated by the drying up 
of the channel connecting it with the 
main stream. One could imagine 
the tremendous loss of fish-life all over 
the country whenever such untimely 
floods occurred. 

There could be no doubt of the 
cause of the catastrophe. ‘‘ Him feel 
de new water,’’ Mwas had said of the 
yellow-fish; and it was the same 
stimulus, not the need to spawn, that 
had urged these perished thousands 
now rotting in the sun to swim up 
stream as soon as they sensed it, that 
had deceived them into following their 
noses to their death instead of lying 
up under the banks until the summer 
spates came down. So much wa 
now clear, but it was only half the 
story. 
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The rains had ended, and a green 
land again was turning brown. In 
the extreme north swamps and water- 
holes had shrunk to patches of sticky 
mud or dried up altogether, and the 
River Yo, a tributary of Chad beside 
which we had been travelling for some 
days, was now confined between its 
low banks. 

We were stopping at a riverside 
rest-camp when Mwas, digging in a 
dry water-hole, unearthed a mud 
cocoon which had a lung-fish, a big 
slug-like creature with fleshy filaments 
instead of fins, lying curled up inside 
it. Of this strange gill-less fish I knew 
no more than that by breathing air 
through a small hole in the top ef its 
cell, and subsisting on the fat stored 
in its body, it was capable of surviving 
in a state of torpor until the next 
rains dissolved the mud casing and 
set it free. Mwas’s Watsonian deduc- 
tion that because the fish lay head to 
tail it must eat the latter in order to 
live did not fully accord with these 
facts, but he soon made up for this 
lapse by another discevery. 

Later that evening he came round- 
eyed with an unlikely tale of walking 
fishes, which he said were leaving the 
marsh behind the rest-house and 
making for the river. 

“T hear plenty splash like man no 
savvy paddle canoe, so I go look um,” 
he said. 

“And did you see um—them ?” 

“ First I look um, I no see um ; den 
I look um, I see um,”’ he explained. 

“ Wart-hog, I expect.” 

“No, sah! But de fiss make noise 
same like pig.”’ 

“Then they must be flying, not 
walking,’ I said for his mystification. 

“Boun’ to, sah,’’ he replied doubt- 
fully. 

Nevertheless I went with him to see 
this phenomenon, and nearly trod on 
& procession of fish crossing a strip 
of grassland between the swamp and 
the river. A crescent moon made it 
possible to watch the whole proceeding. 
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They were mud-fish—lubberly mon- 
sters with scaleless skins, short eel-like 
bodies, and enormous frog-mouthed 
heads adorned by eight barbels, nearly 
as long as themselves, sprouting from 
lips and chin. The shoal, which con- 
tained at least thirty fish, moved in 
a close column of three or four abreast, 
those behind often crawling past or 
over those immediately in front, but 
never venturing to overtake the leader 
—an abnormal specimen of patriarchal 
aspect nearly three feet long and so 
much lighter than the others in colour 
as to appear almost white in the 
moonlight. The ground being free 
from surface water, the cool night air 
alone served to keep their skins moist. 

Watching them wriggling through 
the short river-grass with snake-like 
undulations, I was startled to hear 
them utter low grunts and croaks that 
sounded like disgruntled comments on 
the hazards of the journey, but after- 
wards realised that they were caused 
by the air expelled from their swim- 
bladders. It was difficult to estimate 
their actual speed, as individuals often 
paused to wave their whiskers at 
passing companions, and several times 
the whole column stopped while their 
patriarch checked his bearings; but 
they took nearly an hour to cover the 
two hundred yards separating them 
from the river, on reaching which the 
greybeard led them into the fringing 
reeds, where they soon disappeared 
from view—all except the hindmost, 
which Mwas seized for his supper. 

“* Dey go for riverside because dey 
home soon spoil,’’ he explained, indi- 
cating the marsh, which showed signs 
that it would dry out before the end 
of the month. 

No doubt he was right. This over- 
land excursion could only have been 
made with the object of reaching 
permanent water ; for mud-fish, though 
provided with an auxiliary breathing 
apparatus—little tree-like growths in 
cavities beside their gills—cannot with- 
stand the complete desiccation of their 
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environment that leaves lung-fish un- 
harmed. Later we received reports 
of similar migrations by other shoals 
in the district. 

Another remarkable habit persist- 
ently ascribed to these fish by southern 
natives, but not supported by Mwas, 
is that of climbing trees. They say 
that when the palm-nuts are ripe, 
mud-fish sometimes ascend the inclined 
trunks of oil-palms growing in swamps 
and eat the fruit. More than once, 
when stationed at Badagry, I found 
palm-nuts in a mud-fish’s stomach, but 
it had seemed more reasonable to 
assume that they had been eaten after 
falling into the water! Possibly these 
arboreal feats are legendary, or sus- 
ceptible of explanation in the same 
way as those attributed to the so-called 
climbing-perch in India, where it was 
found that kites occasionally prey on 
the fish and use the branch of a tree 
as their larder. 

Whatever the way of it, I now 
had positive evidence that mud-fish 
return to permanent water in late 
autumn, while lung-fish, being equipped 
to withstand drought, remain station- 
ary. That many other species migrated 
during the dry season I had no idea 
until one evening a week later, and a 
hundred miles to the westward, Mwas 
made his final and greatest discovery. 

““If massa use him magic glass, he 
fit to see wonderful ting,’’ he informed 
me in tones of suppressed excitement. 
For his home in the delta was a place 
of permanent water where fish behave 
in & normal way. 

This ‘ magic glass,’ recently brought 
out from England, was a pair of polar- 
ising spectacles which enabled the 
wearer, undazzled by surface glint, to 
see right into flowing water and down 
to the bottom of quite deep pools 
almost as clearly as Mwas could do 
with unaided sight. He now led me 
to an undercut bank and pointed 
downward. 

““We see zackly same ting at 
Dutsin Shanu, only diffren,’’ he said, 


alluding to a place where we had 
once watched a scurry of small fish 
escaping from a mere that was 
drying up. 

What I now saw was similar, but 
on a much larger scale; it seemed jn 
fact as though every fish in the river 
was on the move. Three densely 
packed columns were travelling along 
the river-bed by separate routes which 
ran parallel to each other: one in the 
middle carrying an unending stream 
of large fish, and one under each 
bank where lesser ones swam. ‘These 
tracks, which I afterwards came to 
call ‘ fish-paths,’ were clearly defined, 
the superficial bottom deposit having 
been winnowed away by countless 
fins passing over it, and wound from 
side to side like the foot-worn trails 
natives make between farm and village. 

While Mwas ran back to fetch a 
landing-net, the - refugees continued 
to hurry past in their hundreds, and 
when he had brought it, a single sweep 
and lift secured a score of them. 
After which we went to work methodic- 
ally, Mwas wielding the net while I 
examined each slippery wriggler and 
recorded its species before returning 
it to the water, where it at once 
rejoined @ procession our operations 
seemed neither to disturb nor diminish. 
There were cichlid-perch, cat-fish, sail- 
fins, yellow-fish, red-tails, and a dozen 
other kinds taking part in this strange 
exodus, and so purposefully that even 
fear of the net would not turn them 
from their course. Perhaps a greater 
menace pursued them. 

That this must be so became evident 
when, presently wandering farther 
up-stream, we came on thousands of 
fish caught in a cul-de-sac, where they 
were massed together like tadpoles at 
the edge of a summer pond, pushing 
and struggling in panic fear as though 
trying to escape overland. Nor were 
these phenomena only local. In subse- 
quent years the ‘ magic glass ’ revealed 
similar fish-paths in other parts of the 
country : in the Kebbi beyond Sokoto, 
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in the streams north of the Plateau, 
in the upper waters of the Kaduna, 
the Benue, and the Gongola, and 
always at the same time of year—the 
latter half of the dry season. More- 
over, in every case the fish were head- 
ing down-stream, which normally they 
avoid doing, for they must then swim 
faster than the current or perish 
through lack of oxygen. 

And that concludes the narrative 
part of our researches. For some 
time I continued to collect material, 
until at length the foundations were 
laid on which to build up a thesis in 
which every fact fitted. But when, 
our investigation ended, I told Mwas 
that the time had come to resume 
bird-watching, he viewed the decision 
with disfavour. ‘‘ We never finish de 
fiss palaver, sah,” he said. ‘ Plenty 
ting remain dat massa no savvy at 
all.” Nevertheless I felt I had learnt 
something of our local fish since the 
day when that eagle bombed me with 
a barbel and so turned my attention 
from a winged to a finned fauna. 

Here are the results. And as the 
duller, economic side has already been 
the subject of a Report on fisheries 
control which the Nigerian Govern- 
ment will publish after the outbreak 
of peace, I now write of fish from 
their own point of view, which also is 
the naturalist’s. Poor fish ! 


To understand the ‘Purpose in 
Liquidity ’—the relentless fate that 
treads ever at the tails of migrating 
fish—one must begin by taking a bird’s- 
eye view of their origins, however 
digressive that may seem. The in- 
heritable homing instinct that animals 
possess in varying degree probably is 
strongest in birds ; and, in my opinion, 
the most reasonable explanation of 
their annual migration is that which 
dates it from the last Ice Age. 

Pushed southward by the advancing 
cold, and striving always to return to 
their ancestral haunts, the birds fol- 
lowed the retreating glaciers north- 
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ward as they melted, yet continued to 
return each winter to the richer feeding 
grounds they had discovered during 
their forced exile in the south, thus 
setting up a seasonal rhythm which 
has been transmitted as a habit to 
their descendants, and only needs the 
stimulus of a change of temperature 
to set it working. That any such 
rhythm, even when unstimulated, is 
likely to persist is demonstrated by 
the primitive green worms that live 
in the sand of the seashore, and, re- 
moved to a place hundreds of miles 
inland, still continue to synchronise 
their burrowing movements with the 
ebb and flow of the tides. The bearing 
this has on the behaviour of our fish 
will soon be clear. 

Evolved as one of the earliest forms 
of freshwater fish, the lung-fish in- 
habited an unstable world constantly 
being shaken, bent, rifted, and folded 
by the pressure of igneous rocks 
beneath its shrinking surface, and was 
perfectly adapted to such conditions. 
Curled up in its mud cocoon, able to 
breathe air as well as water, it was 
little affected by convulsions which 
drained half a continent and then 
refilled it from rivers flowing in the 
opposite direction, or by the violent 
changes of climate that accompanied 
them. The mud-fish, evolved later, 
was the next best thing; but not so 
modern fishes—the middle and upper 
class groups I have described. 

With the water bathing their gills 
as their only source of oxygen, they 
abounded at a time when huge sheets 
of water covered what are now the 
river basins of tropical Africa, when 
rain fell throughout the year with no 
compensating dry period. But well 
as these conditions suited them, they 
were not maintained ; for at the close 
of this pluvial era the land with its 
river systems as we now know them 
began to assume its present shape in a 
climate of alternate wet and dry 
seasons. Worse still, from a Nigerian 
fish’s point of view, a nasty bulge, an 
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upheaval of the earth’s crust, appeared 
right in the middle of the watery 
expanse that formerly was their home, 
leaving in its place a skein of uncertain 
streams flowing towards the only 
permanent water that remained—in 
Chad, the Niger, and the Benue. 

The fish then found themselves in 
@ situation analogous to that of birds 
during the Ice Age. Instead of ad- 
vancing ice, it was the menace of 
encroaching land, of falling rivers, 
that drove them down—a recurring 
peril which still exists and grows ever 
more imminent as the process of 
desiccation goes on. And the urge to 
return persisting, the whole fish popu- 
lation except the stationary lung-fish 
now moves up-stream each year, re- 
sponsive to the stimulus of the 
summer spates; so that we find the 
permanent waters of Chad, the Niger, 
and the Benue functioning as vast 
reservoirs of fish which keep their 
evanescent tributaries annually stocked. 

As in the case of birds, the distance 
travelled has become modified by the 
lapse of time, and some fish, in whom 
the seasonal rhythm has been weakened 
by long residence in permanent 
reaches, go no farther than the 
nearest stream or swampy overflow ; 
but always it is the yellow-fish, 
members of the ultra-modern carp 
family, that are the long-distance 
runners and the first to start, while 
the primitive mud-fish, as we have 
seen, have only a little way to flop. 
The others migrate in varying degree ; 
and, though spawning is an ulterior 
motive, the cause is Mwas’s ‘new 
water’ descending from the high 
plains to stimulate a seasonal move- 
ment initiated by their ancestors. 

“Him feel de new water,’ my 
amphibious assistant had diagnosed, 
though he could know nothing of the 
row of tiny perforations in the scales 
along a fish’s flanks through which 
the water comes in contact with 
sensitive cells and nerve endings con- 
nected with their inner ear, nor that 
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this mechanism, recording every change 
of pressure, tells them when the weight 
of water is favourable for a start. 

The first big spates come down, the 
message is passed along, and soon the 
rivers are full of migrating fish, 
Whether others besides the yellow. 
fish play follow-my-leader as they 
ascend cannot be seen in the thick 
state of the water, but as soon as it 
clears fish are revealed in every upland 
stream, in the smallest brooks, becks 
and rills, in backwaters and swamps, 
even in the irrigation ditches of 
drowned farms. And there they stay, 
the spawners to spawn, the others to 
roam about in shoals, until the falling 
waters turn them back. 

By the end of November the great 
recession has begun. The wiser, which 
usually means older, fish then start 
to leave the swamps for adjacent 
streams, and, keeping in the current, 
drop down tail first from pool to pool 
as the water-level falls and the less 
cautious continue to swim unsus- 
pectingly in the head-waters. Mostly 
young non-spawners, these foolish 
virgins usually delay so long that 
their only hope of escaping a desic- 
cating death is in a last-minute rush. 
In the little depth of water remaining, 
with threatening sand-spits and mud- 
flats breaking the surface all about 
them, they congregate in the last of 
the pools, and then fly headlong 
down the fish-paths towards safety. 

Many of them never reach it; for 
the loss of fish-life on this retum 
journey is even heavier than when 
the up-stream migration, starting too 
soon, leaves a swath of stranded fish 
along the flood-marks. Thousands 
now perish in pools too small or 
shallow to provide an adequate food 
supply, or which dry out altogether; 
others get trapped in backwaters by 
the blocking of the channels connecting 
them with the main stream; and 
even those that reach permanent 
water may find themselves cut of 
from the rest of the river until the 
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next year’s floods release them. Nor 
does that end the tale of their 
misfortunes. 

These isolated pools now become 
the dining-rooms of every fish-eating 
bird in the neighbourhood. Cruising 
pelicans trawl the inshore shallows, 
cormorants and darters poke up black 
periscopes as they rise from foraging 
in the depths, while overhead, balanced 
on vibrating wings, the pied kingfisher 
hangs intent on a prey the skimming 
scissor-bill may snatch from under his 
beak. Here, too, the patient herons 
and egrets get a quick reward for 
more deliberate angling methods, and 
those queer fishers, the marabous, 
tramp solemnly across the shoals, 
driving the young fry ashore and 
gobbling them up. 

Thus, through natural catastrophes 
and the appetite of predators, tens 
of thousands of fish are destroyed each 
year—and to what end? The answer 
can be found in any Niger fisherman’s 
haul. Apart from size, the fish of 
any one species laid out in a row will 
be almost indistinguishable one from 
another; they will show a regularity 
of growth, a perfection of form, con- 
dition, and symmetry not to be seen 
in any random collection of civilised 
humans, were it possible to lay them 
out for inspection in a similar state 
of nudity. For while Man is busy 
hypodermically preserving the weak 
and sickly of his race, a wiser Nature 
ruthlessly assures that only the fittest 
among fishes shall survive, and their 
numbers not exceed what the available 
food supply can maintain. And since, 
in his ignorance of Nature’s laws, Man 
has come to blacken the face of half 
the earth with the lethal consequence 
of over-population, it is not surprising 
to find him upsetting the balance of 
every other form of life with which he 
comes in contact. 

Forty years ago, when few natives 
risked the danger of going far beyond 
their village boundaries, only those 
who lived near the rivers were fisher- 
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men, but now, profiting by the security 
they enjoy under British rule, some 
sixty thousand others spread over the 
country each dry season to camp and 
set up their fish-snaring tackle along 
the drying watercourses. If these 
devices caught only mature fish, the 
result would not be serious. They 
are, however, designed to destroy 
everything edible that swims. 

The pools are combed with modern 
seines of such small mesh that only 
fingerlings can escape; backwaters 
are completely drained by cutting 
channels to a lower level and then 
scooping out the stranded fish; im- 
passable barrier -traps—a two-way 
death—are set across the paths of 
migrating fish; and in swamps and 
meres the paralysing leaves of the 
Tephrosia bush, pounded in mortars 
and scattered on the water, bring 
myriads of young fry dead to the 
surface. Thus, by adding an unlimited 
number of fishermen with unrestricted 
methods of catching fish to the pre- 
dator side of the scales, the balance 
has been tilted beyond the point at 
which the breeding rate can make 
good the annual loss from natural 
causes. 

If, like other predators, Man was 
content to kill only according to his 
needs, the balance, which is no knife- 
edged equipoise, would probably right 
itself ; but he is not. Nevertheless he 
still has it in his power to adjust what 
his clumsy ignorance has tipped awry, 
and if what I have written elsewhere 
is not ignored, it may be that some- 
thing will be done to conserve the 
fisheries before it is too late. 

With that hope I conclude this 
fish’s-eye view of Nigerian waters 
and the perils and tribulations of their 
inhabitants. ‘Staring wights’ they 
well may be whose whole existence is 
beset by recurring fears, by the threat 
of untimely floods, the menace of 
falling rivers. Year after year they 
set out undaunted to repopulate 
ancestral haunts made navigable by 
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the rising floods, only to be driven 
back a few months later by the 
approaching tide of drought. That 
short time of peace, when the waters 
are too wide and deep for them to be 
molested, is all the opportunity they 
have in which to ensure the con- 
tinuance of their race; for at 
the rising of the third moon after 
their arrival they must turn back 
or perish, and all their progeny with 
them. 

Huddled in some shallow, evaporat- 
ing pool, they then see dry land coming 
at them from all sides, and, turning in 
terror, may find no way of escape. 
Or, if one is found, they must run the 


gauntlet of enemy fishermen pressing 
on their flanks, of enemy birds diving 
on them from above, as, with littl. 
hope that even their young will hp 
spared, they make their way by 
dwindling paths to places of uncertain 
security. Yes, their plight has much 
in common with the human lo, 
Refugees from a devastated home. 
land, it is their fate to experience 
every year what Man brings o 
himself but two or three times in a 
lifetime ; and if, as Rupert Brooks 
seemed to think, fish have aspirations, 
then it must surely be that— 


“In that heaven of all their wish 
There shall be no more land, say fish.” 
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RUSSIAN THAW. 


BY COLONEL J. V. DAVIDSON-HOUSTON, M.B.E., R.E. 


Tue joint occupation of Teheran 
by British and Soviet forces in Septem- 
ber 1941 raised a number of new 
problems for both parties. We had 
only recently become allies, and we 
knew little of one another beyond 
what we had imbibed from our respec- 
tive ink-presses, which in both countries 
had been vilifying each other for years. 
For some reason, which could doubtless 
be explained by our respective War 
Commissariats, neither side had arrived 
with any liaison officers capable of 
expressing themselves in the language 
of the other. A Russian interpreter, 
I had been assigned duties in connec- 
tion with the tribes on the Iraq- 
Persian border, so quite fortuitously 
found myself involved in fomenting 
inter-Allied relations. 

One of the first points agreed upon 
was that officers and men of both 
armies should salute one another. It 
was easy to recognise a Red Army 
officer by the chevrons on his sleeve and 
his collar badges; but the distinctive 
marks on British tropical uniform were 
less simple to explain, and we were 
constrained to point out that anybody 
seen in khaki-drill with some peculi- 
arity in his dress was probably one of 
our officers. 

Relations between the rank and 
file were less easily established, owing 
to divergencies in training and outlook. 
The British soldier is a natural 
fraterniser, his spare time is his own, 
and within defined limits he says and 
does what he likes. The Russian is 
also a warm-hearted individual, but 
his security training has been much 
more rigid than ours. He has been 
taught to suspect: anyone of whose 
bona fides he has not been assured by 
his own authorities, and will fraternise 
or converse with foreigners only so 
far as he receives orders to do so, 





For this reason the streets of Teheran 
were soon full of British soldiers buying 
nothing for something, and testing the 
linguistic powers of the Persian by a 
patois of English, Urdu, Arabic, and 
French ; but the Russians, except for 
a few privileged officers, kept to their 
own camps outside the city, and 
mingled neither with the natives nor 
with the foreign community. 

It was a red-letter day, therefore, 
when our allies agreed, after a delay 
presumably necessitated by a reference 
to Moscow, to a ‘ get-together’ party 
on our own ground. We invited a 
representative body of some ten officers 
and fifty men to a sing-song with 
heavy refreshments in the machine- 
gun factory, a large building on the 
eastern outskirts of Teheran which the 
British brigade had taken over. 

Arrangements were made through 
myself, on behalf of the Brigadier, and 
Colonel Yartzev, the Political Kommis- 
sar, whose corpulent frame bore un- 
flinchingly the burdens proper to a 
Senior Liaison Officer, a Civil Affairs 
Officer, a Security Officer, a Chief 
Education Officer, and a Deputy 
Chaplain-General. My Soviet col- 
league must have been shocked at 
having to deal with one so unqualified ; 
for the forthcoming encounter was 
fraught with far-reaching consequences. 
All the political implications had to 
be considered: drinks, for instance. 
When asked whether vodka would be 
readily assimilated, Yartzev carefully 
thought out the answer which would 
accord with Soviet principles and 
gravely replied: ‘‘ The officers will be 
pleased to drink anything to which 
they may be invited ; the soldiers will 
require only beer.” 

The big day came, a pleasantly 
warm day, in which the kind North 
Persian sun shone out of a blue sky 
E 
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on to the gravelly plain which stretched 
below the Elburz, and lit up the bare 
concrete walls of the machine-gun 
factory. Inside the building the 
troops had made such space as was 
possible among the derelict machines, 
and benches had been arranged for 
the sing-song. Look-outs reported the 
approach of Russian lorries, units of 
the brigade were drawn up in the 
factory yard to receive them, and our 
visitors dismounted and fellin. Colonel 
Yartzev introduced several officers, and 
they all shook hands with the Briga- 
dier. A miniature ceremonial parade 
was held, and the men of both armies 
marched past: the Russians in their 
thick blouses and breeches, treading 
heavily in their black knee-boots ; 
long-legged Household Cavalry on their 
feet, Yeomanry in shirts and shorts, 
brisk little Gurkhas with their rifles 
at the trail. The Gurkhas most excited 


the admiration of our guests. Whether 
it was their quick marching pace, 
their obvious hard condition, or some 
resemblance to their own Tartars, for 


them the Gurkhas ‘stole the show’ 
that day. 

When the parade was over the men 
all filed into the factory and prepared 
to enjoy themselves. Colonel Yartzev 
came over and said, ‘‘ Please inform 
your commander that we have brought 
with us our Concert Troupe, and we 
would entertain your soldiers with our 
national songs and dances.” This 
springing of surprises we found was 
typical of our new-found friends, just 
as when the first conference between 
our commanders had been followed by 
a totally unexpected banquet, and it 
raised the whole entertainment to a 
higher level. Out of the lorries came 
accordions, guitars, and balalaikas ; a 
choir of magnificent voices rolled forth 
in sonorous Russian their folk-songs 
and battle hymns; the soft-leather 
boots tapped and stamped on the 
cement floor; while uniformed figures 
leaped and pirouetted in wild abandon 
to a crescendo of strings and hand- 
clapping. After this, the solo “‘ Annie 
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Laurie’’ and the recitation of “ The 
Green Eye of the Little Yellow God” 
suggested an anticlimax. 

Leaving the other ranks to a spread 
designed with due regard to the 
Russian stomach’s capacity, we led 
our officer guests over to the hut 
which had been rudely furnished for 
their reception. Here our too literal 
minds were somewhat taken aback 
by the discovery of twenty visitor 
instead of the ten that had been 
invited. Whether owing to confusion 
of the numerals desyat and dvaizat, or 
simply to the fact that the number was 
regarded as a minimum, the quantity 
of glasses and mugs proved quite 
inadequate ; but such drinking vessels 
as there were passed rapidly from hand 
to hand until all present were filled. 
Conversation was naturally of the 
most elementary nature, being limited 
to endeavours to pronounce the names 
of simple objects, but this caused far 
greater amusement than if we had 
perfectly understood one another's 
speech. 

The Russian scale of activity, both 
military and social, was on a vaster 
scale than ours, and we were once more 
pleasantly surprised when in_ the 
following month we received an invita- 
tion to attend a Military Display on 
the Teheran racecourse. The invita- 
tion was in fact extended to the 
diplomatic body and to the general 
public, the former to be accommodated 
in the Imperial box, till lately at the 
disposal of Reza Shah. 

The display had been well adver- 
tised, and when I reached the spot | 
found the grandstand and adjoining 
enclosures teeming with Persians, who, 
in common with other Orientals, 
believe in cheating the early bird of 
his worm. Russian _ traffic-control 
police were directing cars into parks, 
but nobody had remembered the prob- 
lem of access to the Imperial box, in 
which Ministers Plenipotentiary, s0- 
diers, Persian officials, and the broad 
masses were already struggling for 
living space. Fortunately the bulk of 
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the population, unaccustomed to watch 
spectacles from such a vantage-point, 
was content to suffuse the surrounding 
area, leaving the late Shah’s enclosure 
to those whose importance, real or 
fancied, compelled them to suffer in 
this way. 

Our allies had spared no pains to 
make the display a success. On the 
far side of the course, facing the grand- 
stand, were large scarlet screens bear- 
ing the likenesses of Lenin and Stalin, 
accompanied by the usual slogans ; 
jumps had been erected, with flags 
and markers to define the various 
parts of the arena. 

The show began in the forenoon 
and continued most of the day. In 
characteristic Russian fashion people 
came and went as they pleased, and 
there were no clearly defined intervals. 
Those who could no longer endure the 
conditions in the Imperial box were 
hospitably treated to a cold but sub- 
stantial collation in a room beneath 
the stand, where an apparently inex- 
haustible buffet continued to operate 
throughout the afternoon and evening. 

There was an effective demonstra- 
tion of physical training, both with 
and without apparatus, and a mounted 
display by djigitovki, specially qualified 
horsemen who have made the Cossacks 
famous in the imagination of the world. 
Horses trotted, cantered, galloped 
past, with men vaulting on and off, 
standing on their heads in the saddle, 
lying out horizontally as they skimmed 
the ground, and doing all those things 
which confident and well-trained reck- 
lessness can achieve. The climax of 
this performance was the appearance 
of an animal carrying three men. One 
was running alongside and jumping 
on and off ; one was holding on to the 
tail and occasionally leaping on to the 
rump; while the third was suspended 
beneath the horse’s belly and playing 
& concertina. 

A cavalry officer showed off a 
charger trained in high-school work, 
terminating his performance by making 


| the animal kneel before the Imperial 
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box and causing him to rise again just 
before his knees touched the gravel. 

The jumping competition provided 
an unrehearsed comic item, when a 
mounted officer, having evidently mis- 
judged his powers of refreshment, jogged 
unsteadily into the ring. It was not 
long before he lost his cap and nearly 
his seat, but he contrived to hang on 
by his reins, and his faithful charger, 
doubtless feeling responsible for his 
master’s reputation, carried him over 
fence after fence heedless of repeated 
jerks on his mouth. However funny 
inebriety may be to the British, it is 
obviously not so regarded in the Red 
Army. No one laughed, and several 
officers attempted to divert the com- 
petitor from his headlong career. 
Like John Gilpin, however, he was 
carried miraculously through and over 
the most threatening obstacles, lurching 
from side to side and consistently 
losing his stirrups and his saddle. At 
last his horse decided that he had 
had enough, and the performer was 
led solemnly from the ring. Discipline 
is severe in the Russian Army, and I 
felt sorry for him. 

Our Brigadier, prevented by his 
limited resources from emulating these 
entertainments, resolved at least to 
invite the Russian Commanding Gen- 
eral to his table. We accordingly 
ordered a dinner at the ‘ Palace,’ a 
European-style restaurant, and asked 
four British ladies to join us. As one 
of these was the daughter of H.M. 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, one 
the wife of an oil-company official, 
one married to a clerk in our temporary 
Embassy at Kuibyshev, and one by 
birth a Bulgar, we felt that our allies 
would be confronted by a representa- 
tive array of wit and charm. 

The Home Team grouped itself 
round a table of glasses and awaited 
the Komanduyushchi and his A.D.C. 
Punctually the solid form of the 
Soviet General was ushered in, his 
rimless spectacles and bald yellow 
head reflecting the bright lights of the 
room. He was followed by a buxom 
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young woman in khaki-green uniform, 
whom he introduced as his A.D.C. 
This was a bit of a shock to us, and I 
fear we were ill-bred enough to show 
it, perhaps in the prevalent British 
belief that foreigners cannot under- 
stand what we are thinking or saying 
about them. 

**The Brigadier did not know that 
you had a lady aide-de-camp,” I 
interpreted. 

The Komanduyushchi smiled politely. 

‘** This is my second aide-de-camp,”’ 
he said. 

The conversation became brisker 
under the influence of Persian vodka 
and the efforts of the ladies in the 
Russian language, but our guest of 
honour still sensed that the sex of 
his companion had caused comment. 
He turned to me and asked in a quiet 
voice— 

‘* Have I done anything impolite ? 
This young lady: sis 

My Russian was taxed to the utmost 
in reassuring him, and his natural 


geniality, suggested by the comfortable 
folds of neck over the back of his 


collar, gradually asserted itself. His 
personal staff officer, by contrast, might 
have been specially chosen to offset 
this spirit of bonhomie. She was not 
unattractive, with coal-black hair and 
a plump round face suggestive of a 
blood-orange, but her military boots 
and woollen stockings did nothing to 
soften the correct severity of her 
toilet, an example of the female 
tendency to proceed from one extreme 
to another. Her behaviour accorded 
with her appearance. She refused a 
glass of vodka, and when we sat down 
she declined to join us in drinking 
the Persian wine, which the General 
found much to his taste. Neither 
would she smoke, an indulgence from 
which few of her compatriots are free, 
and, most disheartening of ali, she 
would not answer the most innocent 
of questions without waiting for an 
approving nod from her superior 
officer. The Armenian band at the 
end of the room began to play, and the 
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Brigadier asked her to dance. Through 
me she conveyed to him her inability 
to do so. 

‘* Surely,’’ I protested, ‘‘no Russian 
is without skill in dancing.”’ 

**T am not Russian,”’ she ‘protested, 
“TI am Azerbaijani. I cannot dance 
Western dances.”’ 

“We are neither of us Russian,” 
observed the Komanduyushchi. ‘‘T, for 
example, am from Erivan in Armenia.” 

‘It’s the same with us,”’ I replied, 
“In the British Empire most of our 
outstanding people are from _ the 
Scottish and Irish minorities.’’ Pro. 
tests were voiced by one or two who 
could not muster a cousin or grand- 
parent from the Celtic Fringe. 

As the breakwaters of language 
became submerged by the tide of 
liquid refreshment, the General, with 
his characteristic tact, concluded that 
his aide-de-camp’s austerity was being 
carried too far to serve the best 
interests of her cotintry, and he 
addressed her across the table. 

** Zarela Kharovna,’’ he counselled, 
** you should drink a little beer ; it is 
healthy.”’ 

Dutifully she accepted a pint mug, 
drank about half a dram, and there- 
after used it to moisten her lips when 
anybody was looking. Other conse- 
quences, however, flowed from this; 
for another and more forceful sally by 
the Brigadier raised her to her feet 
and on to the dance floor, with approv- 
ing smiles from the Komanduyushchi. 
It would be dishonest to describe in 
too glowing terms the intermingling 
of Zarela’s boots with the Brigadier’s 
suede shoes, but on her return to the 
table one could see that the Amazon 
was obviously interested by this new 
experience, and resolved not to be 
defeated by its complications. She 
accordingly accepted an_ invitation 
from me, and one could feel that her 
intelligence was being applied to mas- 
tering that strange occidental form 
of dancing for which the Russians have 
had to borrow the German term. 

It was not long before the Brigadier’s 
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hospitality was returned, as might be 
expected, with interest. The venue 
was again the ‘ Palace,’ because there 
was nowhere else suitable, but this 
time our table occupied the whole of 
the dais at one end of the room, and 
about fifteen Soviet officers were 
present. I found myself sitting next 
to Zarela Kharovna, who was wearing 
high-heeled shoes and silk stockings, 
and had apparently undergone a short 
course in Western deportment. She 
conversed freely and genially, without 
once glancing towards her General, 
and after the vodka and caviare she 
readily accepted my invitation to 
dance. She had evidently been prac- 
tising both the fox-trot and small 
talk, keeping up such a flow of the 
latter that I would have been quite 
unable to draw the conversation into 
prohibited channels had I wished to. 
She informed me that her husband 
was serving against the Germans on 
the Caucasian front and that she was 
by training a doctor. How she came 
to be an A.D.C. remained one of those 
mysteries which are also to be en- 
countered in our own service. As we 
walked back to our table she took my 
hand, a custom of her country which 
is, to my mind, pleasanter than our 
own fashion of steering with the arm. 

The meal was prolonged, and diners 
left and returned to the table at 
intervals. Toasts were drunk in rapid 
succession, to each other’s armies, to 
each other personally, to the ruin of 
Hitler, to Winston Churchill, to Stalin, 
back to each other’s armies, and so 
on. Zarela Kharovna, however, did 
not depart from her habit of drinking 
only a few minims at a time. It was 
unfortunate that other ladies did not 
follow her example; for one of the 
English women, inflamed by wine or 
other excitement, called across the 
table— 

“Let me change places with the 
Captain so that I can practise my 
Russian on you, General.” 

The Komanduyushchi’s smile left 
his broad orange face as he replied, 
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as if turning down a suggestion at a 
conference— 

** No, thank you.” 

He resumed his conversation with 
his male neighbour, and I blushed for 
her. 

All of a sudden a number of Red 
Army N.C.O.s entered and began to 
clear the other end of the room. As 
the polyglot assembly of civilian diners 
was cleared away from the little tables 
I instinctively felt for my revolver 
in expectation of some sudden emer- 
gency, but then noticed that my 
Russian companions were eatirely at 
ease and did not appear to be surprised. 
The purge completed, about twenty 
soldiers in green-grey uniforms trooped 
in and arranged themselves in a line 
of chairs. Guitars and balalaikas 
began to strum, and into the room 
stalked a fierce-eyed Caucasian twirling 
his black moustache and with a dagger 
thrust into his belt. The orchestra 
started up with one of his native 
dances; the man struck an attitude 
and stamped out an exciting dance, 
increasing in tempo until he was 
whirling and gesticulating in the 
wildest ecstasy. He was followed by 
a troupe of baggy-breeched fellows in 
bright colours, who gave a Ukrainian 
dance, following which we were treated 
to an energetic performance by spin- 
ning and leaping Cossacks in their 
shaggy caps. The spectators joined 
in the entertainment by beating the 
table and rapping with their feet in 
the highest enthusiasm, and the rapid 
succession of dances never paused 
until the feast of colour and movement 
came to an end. 

As we took our leave, Zarela 
Kharovna came up with a small 
basket and presented each of the 
British guests with a rosebud. 

October drew on, tranquillity re- 
turned under the young Shah—at 
least in Teheran—and we heard that 
the Occupying Forces were to with- 
draw from the Persian capital. By 
this time a fairly close liaison had been 
established between the allied head- 
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quarters, which were situated in our 
respective summer legations above 
the city and on the lower slopes of 
the Elburz range. A telephone wire 
stretched from the Brigadier’s office 
through the trees, over the wall, and 
across @ nullah into the leafy recesses 
of the Soviet compound. Since at 
that time I was the only officer present 
who could understand both languages, 
there was some difficulty in passing 
telephone messages. Anybody ringing 
up from the Soviet Headquarters would 
be put through to our Persian gate- 
keeper, who understood a little Russian 
and would pass the communication to 
a Sikh watchman who spoke Persian 
and Urdu. The message was delivered 
in its final form to an Urdu-speaking 
British officer. It was usually more 
convenient to walk. 

The Russian commander sprang a 
further surprise on us by proposing 
that the allied armies should, before 
quitting Teheran, stage a joint parade 
to impress the population and demon- 
strate the solidarity existing between 
the two belligerents. I am sorry to 
say that this excellent idea seemed to 
us to be rather a nuisance, mainly 
because the bulk of our brigade had 
already been withdrawn from the 
neighbourhood of the capital, leaving 
us with little more than the Brigade 
Headquarters and some ancillary 
details. We could not, however, fail 
to respond to such a gesture, and 
accepted the Komanduyuschi’s invi- 
tation to vodka, caviare, and a confer- 
ence at eleven o’clock. 

We began by informing him of our 
concurrence in the holding of a small 
parade by token forces, and proposed 
to turn out one or two dismounted 
squadrons or companies. The General, 
who had brought a division to the 
gates of Teheran, replied that he 
contemplated parading about 2000 
men of all arms as his contribution. 
It became clear that we should only 
make ourselves ridiculous by cavilling 
at our allies’ large-scale ideas, so as 
soon as we returned to our headquarters 
messages were sent out in an endeavour 


to collect all available men. We 
managed to scrape up a squadron 
of armoured cars, about fifty trucks, 
and a mixed lot of ‘specially em. 
ployed,’ pioneers and sanitary men, to 
put in them. In those days a 
armoured brigade was sometimes little 
better than a lorry-borne formation, 
and we had bluffed our way into 
Persia with 30-cwt. trucks. 

A day or two before the event | 
took the staff captain to meet our 
opposite numbers on the racecourse 
in order to arrange details. We were 
inspired with the twofold idea of 
friendly co-operation and of retaining 
what we considered to be our due 
share of prestige. Stout Colonel 
Yartzev, having ascertained our num- 
bers, remarked that we should not 
require more than a fraction of the 
frontage allotted to his troops. 

** But,”’ said I, “* our force is entirely 
motorised, and when the trucks are 
drawn up in line they will occupy a 
frontage almost equal to yours.” 

“You need not draw them up in 
line,’ Yartzev rejoined. ‘‘ There is 
plenty of room to form up in column. 
Our cavalry and infantry will be in 
column of squadrons and companies.” 

** We are accustomed to thismethod,” 
I answered, ‘‘ and the men are trained 
to it.” 

“Surely they can be instructed to 
adopt another formation for this 
parade.”’ 

“There is little time to teach the 
men a new drill,”’ I persisted. “* We 
don’t want anything to go wrong on 
such an important occasion.” 

The Kommissar may have thought 
us very stupid, but we had won our 
frontage. 

The next problem was the Right of 


the Line. Colonel Yartzev put in his 


claim early, on the grounds that there 
would be a Soviet infantry battalion 
on parade, and that it should be the 
first to march past in order to avoid 
being smothered by the dust of the 
cavalry and vehicles. This was a 
argument hard to counter, but we 
compromised by giving the battalion 
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an alignment at right angles to that of 
the rest of the troops, who would be 
drawn up facing the grandstand ; it 
would thus be in @ position to march 
past in front of the dust without 
any preliminary manceuvres. In return 
for this concession we gained the right 
of the main alignment, and would 
march past after the infantry, but 
before the rest of the Russian troops. 

These questions being settled to our 
mutual satisfaction, Yartzev resumed— 

“Our commander proposes that your 
commander should ride along the line 
with him, and that each of you should 
be accompanied by one officer.” 

I had to explain that we were 
an armoured brigade and had no 
horses. 

“ But your cavalry regiments——? ”’ 
asked the Kommissar in surprise. 

“They are mechanised,” I explained. 

“Why, then, do you call them 
cavalry ?”” 

The interview ended in a good 
laugh, but was followed the next day 
by an offer of two chargers to carry 
the Brigadier and myself on the 
parade. We readily accepted, and 
the following morning a party of 
Russian officers and grooms rode into 
the Summer Legation with half a dozen 
horses to try. 

They were a type of animal to 
which we were unaccustomed, mostly 
light in colour with long, rangy necks 
and backs, and all in pretty hard 
condition. 

“ Anglo-Danish,”’ explained Colonel 
Yartzev. 

“IT thought that was a kind of 
bacon,” remarked one of our more 
insular officers, fortunately in his own 
tongue. 

Our rather supercilious attitude 
towards these products of English 
thoroughbreds and Danish mares was 
soon modified as we mounted and rode 
out on to the gravelly foothills. We 
trotted and cantered over rough and 
stony country, occasionally stopping 
and changing horses, but not one of 
them put a foot wrong. Sudden grips 
and nullahs held no terrors for them ; 


according to their size they scrambled 
across or jumped them without hesita- 
tion. We returned to our billets full 
of regard for the Anglo-datski. 

On the appointed day the Brigadier 
and I drove out to the racecourse to 
find the troops already drawn up for 
the first Anglo - Russian ceremonial 
parade to be held since the Revolution. 
Casting my eye down the course I 
descried, at the far end of the straight, 
@ line of Soviet infantry at right angles 
to the rest of the troops and ready to 
step off. With satisfaction I noted 
the conspicuous if unimpressive line 
of yellow trucks, dusty veterans of 
Syria and Iraq. On their left the 
massed units of the Red Army fur- 
nished a spectacle more attractive to 
the general public: real cavalry with 
scarlet standards streaming against 
the blue sky and sandy hills ; officers’ 
chargers with red or green saddle- 
cloths, often embroidered with gold 
thread; batteries of field artillery 
enlivened by the jingling of harness ; 
medium tanks rumbling and purring as 
if anxious to roll forward on their way. 

Unable to cope with the administra- 
tive arrangements, we had left traffic 
control and the maintenance of order 
in the hands of our allies, and Russian 
military police lined the course and 
supervised the crowd. Our car was 
guided to a park behind the Imperial 
box, and an officer escorted us to 
where the horses were waiting. Here 
the Komanduyushchi and the com- 
mander of his cavalry division were 
awaiting us, and as soon as we arrived 
they invited us to accompany them 
on to the parade ground. The two 
Russians mounted, and the Brigadier 
and I were about to follow their 
example when we saw that our chargers 
wore coloured saddle-cloths bearing 
Soviet emblems. This seemed to be 
carrying hospitality too far, so I 
hurriedly addressed the officer in 
charge of the horses. 

‘“We have not the privilege of 
wearing these,” I said. “It would 
not be correct.” 

The officer at once complied with 
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our wishes, girths were hurriedly un- 
buckled and tightened again, and we 
tore after the two Generals without 
having had time to inspect the re- 
mainder of our turn-out. 

We rode down the long line, being 
startled at receiving a loud cheer 
from each of the Russian units as we 
.came up to them. Luckily the horses 
appeared more accustomed to this 
kind of thing, but at one particularly 
noisy spot the Komanduyushchi’s 
charger shied violently, causing his 
cap to fly through the air and his 
heavy body to be almost unseated. 
The other horses, of course, took 
advantage of this to try the effect of a 
good shy on us, but Fortune was with 
us. The crowd was delighted, and 
signified its pleasure in noisy laughter ; 
for the Persian dislikes his big northern 
neighbour even more than ourselves. 
As if in accord with the general 
arrangements for the parade, how- 
ever, by which neither party’s prestige 
should be unduly enhanced, the bit 
fell out of my horse’s mouth and hung 
jingling from the near side of the head- 
-stall. Here, I thought, is a hel:- 
sent opportunity for this animal to 
cart me past the grandstand and make 
@ Persian holiday of me; but the 
Anglo-Danish evidently felt that he 
had already exceeded the bounds of 
decorum and contented himself with 
a rather springy walk, which I was 
able to control by a certain amount of 
bluff with the reins. 

At last we returned to the stand 
and clustered round the saluting base, 
where the Soviet Ambassador and 
British Minister stood to represent 
their Governments. At last the in- 
fantry moved off, going past the 
stand in column of eights, holding 
their rifles at the ‘on guard’ so that 
each line was urged forward by the 
bayonets of the line behind. They 
were followed by our armoured cars, 
the pennants of which provided the 
only touch of colour available to us ; 
and then came the dusty yellow trucks, 
each carrying two men as concrete 
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evidence of the units which the 
represented. My mind harked back 
to those far-off days of peace-tim, 
training when a coloured flag wa 
regarded as an anti-tank weapon. 
More picturesque was the Russian 
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Who the man was, whether his rude 
interruption was really intended to 
benefit the enemy cause, or whether he 
shared the universal yearning to get 
into the news, I was never able to 
ascertain. It is easy to excite an 
Oriental crowd, without it necessarily 
knowing what it is excited about, and 
those who were near enough to hear 
the interjection squirmed and wriggled 
like an assembly of delighted maggots. 
The Russian soldiers lining the course 
were quick to deal with the situation, 
the demonstrator was suppressed like 
the dormouse at the Mad Hatter’s 


west 
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tea-party, and the publio settled down F 
to watch for any other entertainment gho 
which the day might bring forth. dav 

As the columns of troops marched JB anc 
away to their camps and billets 1 § se 
found myself filled by a strong sense of F the 
optimism. The East and West ends loc 
of Europe had met upon a common scr 
field in a common cause, after a genera- cu 
tion of isolation and mutual suspicion. at 
They had executed a joint ceremonial B gi 
parade without a hitch; and if two he 
armies can carry out a ceremonial if 
parade together, there is very little else u 


that they cannot do. 
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BY COMMANDER PHILIP BAKER, 0O.B.E., R.N. (Retd.). 


Tas is no autobiography of an 
eminent personage meeting famous 
personalities, but just the jotted re- 
flections of an unimportant person 
who spent six months on naval duty 
in the United States and Canada 
during the year 1944. Their Lordships 
had granted a long-felt wish when they 
ordered me to America to take over an 
aircraft carrier being built for us by 
our Allies. 

Of the dull and dry journey across 
the Atlantic nothing need be written. 
So many hundreds and thousands of 
British and American Service-men have 
done the trip that there is nothing of 
news value left in it. To all going 
west there is the wonder of illimit- 
able bacon and eggs; for our east- 
bound American cousins there has 
been the sense of adventure as they 
set forth to explore our quaint old 
world. ‘‘ Say, they even got do’nuts 
just like home,’’ was heard to say a 
G.I. arriving at the same Scottish 
port as that from which we embarked. 
But the do’nuts were served to the 
new-comers by American ladies of the 
American Red Cross; there were no 
do’nuts and no Red Cross ladies to 
say good-bye to those departing from 
British shores. 

First impressions of New York, seen 
ghostly through the mist of an early 
dawn, are its battlemented appear- 
ance. The lower buildings of Brooklyn 
seem like crenellated bastions built on 
the perimeter of the civic centre, which 
looks over them with its spires and sky- 
scrapers lifting their heads above the 
curtain of fog. Twinkling lights, even 
at that hour of five in the morning, 
give the impression that the garrison 
has been called to arms. One wonders 
if they keep them lit all night in those 
untiring offices; for surely even the 
indefatigable American business man 


_ all that. 


does not start work quite so early as 
One’s reflections wander to 
darkened Britain and the Save More 
Fuel campaign; they are broken by 
a young R.A.F. officer: “It looks 
rather nice, doesn’t it ?’’ Such under- 
statement breaks the spell ; one retires 
below to bath and pack. 

The Navy in New York lives at the 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel; other people, 
Americans for example, live there too. 
The Americans sit in the vestibule and 
look at the British as though expecting 
them to walk on their hands or display 
some other peculiar trait ; the British 
stand in the bar and look at the rows 
of rare old Scotch. Soon we discover 
that there is little difference between 
us save that which makes the world 
kin. We are puzzled about the lack 
of a downstairs cloakroom, which 
means taking the li—, sorry, elevator, 
to the fourteenth floor to park coat 
and hat; we are more mystified at 
the gaily decorated box pushed through 
the outsize letter-box of our bedroom 
door as we awake on the first morning. 
How hospitable, we murmur drowsily, 
of the management to give us a Christ- 
mas present, for is it not December ? 
Excitedly opening our gift, we find it 
to be the morning coffee and rolls. 

I did New York in three days as a 
tourist would, and thus could not 
dig below the surface of its character. 
But even the superficial features of a 
new acquaintance reveal something. 
There was kindliness, as in the man 
who went out of his way to show us 
to a restaurant and then insisted on 
being first with the drinks. There 
was spoilt wealth, as in the shrill 
complaint of the daughter of rich 
parents who longed to do something 
for the war effort, but was in such ill- 
health that even the strain of the 
social whirl was becoming too much 
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for her. There was gratitude in the 
stranger who, unbeknown to us, paid 
for drinks we had ordered, and when 
thanked replied, ‘‘Look at me; I 
am very obviously a Jew. I was 
glad to pay for your drinks because 
your country has done more for us 
Jews than any other nation.’ The 
so badly dressed men and so well 
turned out women; the absence of 
perambulating ladies of an ancient 
order; the peerless railway depots 
and the antiquated street cars. These 
and so much more caught one’s eye. 
What caught at one’s heart was the 
spontaneous kindliness, the ‘glad hand,’ 
that so poetic piece of Americanese. 
Then came a joyous week-end in 
Stamford, Connecticut, with my 
friends the P W: s. Their two- 
hundred-year-old whitewashed colonial- 
style house overlooks the lovely woods 
of Connecticut. How beautiful they 
must be in spring-green dress and 
autumn golden robe! Even in the 
mourning dress of winter bespangled 
with frost, rising to the skyline in the 
clear air, there is something about 
these woods which calls to the primeval 
spirit. We travelled to Stamford in 
the commuters’ train, so overheated 
that fellow passengers gasped for air 








and even doffed overcoats and jackets. © 


None dared open a window lest he be 
reprimanded by the darky lordling 
who rules over the coach. That night 
after dinner we talked about post-war 
prospects ; we roamed the world in 
search of them; we rebuilt Europe 
and Asia; we talked Beveridge and 
Morgenthau, Trades Unionism and 
Federal Unionism, British Imperialism 
and American Isolation. And we 
found harmony between two nations 
in their humble representatives ; there 
is a bond of unity between the English- 
man with his new-found faith in a 
planned democracy and the American 
with his innate rugged individualism 
paradoxically accompanied by starry- 
eyed idealism. We reach the same 
end by different routes. 

The next morning we awoke to 
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heavenly waffles and bacon. Has any. water 
one written an ode to American waffles! unevel 
Do not, ladies, think that the Americap stood 
waffle bears any relation to the bit of experi 
chamois leather of the same name jp We 
British tea-shops. There is a difference, aircra: 
and I wish I knew the secret. We rode built } 
out into those entrancing woods, w under 
paths which they call trails, a name them 
enlivening the memory with the boy.§ jpis s 
hood excitement of Fenimore Cooper, impol 
But there were no Red In’juns tof oarric 
disturb us in the grilling of mutton} ¢, ¢} 
chops over a pine-log fire. Thank# tures 
you, Mr and Mrs P W—, for with 
showing me one side of the American, gaier 
way of life. the c 

I received my orders to proceed tof and ¢ 
Portland, Oregon, and thither a fellow§ joute 
officer and I travelled via Canada, they 
The novelty of crossing a continent® moar 
should by right be less monotonow§ oy 5 
than it really is. All scenery has itsB grog 
peculiar charm—the desert wastes thatB the j 
roll each side of the track from Wadi St; 
Halfa to Khartoum, the yellow paddy-B tas 
bound waters of the Lower Yangtse,§ ap), 
the grandeur of that same rivers§ , },; 





gorges between Ichang and Chung. 
king, the shimmering green bog 0 
the Upper Nile, the grey waters of 
the North Atlantic. All these I had 
seen, and now I was to see the magnifi- 
cence of the Rockies. Like all scenery 
one can have too much of it; or isit 
that the land fashioned by the hand 
of God is too vast for man to contem- 
plate over a long stretch of time 
broken by the trivialities of our hour. 
to-hour requirements ? 

Vancouver was fog-bound, but I was 
to see more of it later in the next year. 
Waiting in the cold Customs House for 
the Seattle steamer to allow us aboard, 
we could see nothing of this loveliest 
of harbours. In any event, my time 
was fully taken up with answering 
questions put by fellow passenger. 
How did they get a ticket; where 
did they pay Customs; when would 
the boat start; where was the lava- 
tory ? His Majesty’s uniform was not 
very well known. The journey by 
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water from Vancouver to Seattle was 
uneventful ; that by rail to Portland 
stood out as the bumpiest I have yet 
experienced. 

We went to Portland to stand by an 
aircraft carrier, one of the many being 
built by American shipyards for service 
under the White Ensign. They call 
them baby flat-tops over there; on 
this side of the Atlantic we are more 
impolite and call them Woolworth 
carriers. Both names are libellous ; 
for though in size they are but minia- 
tures of an Illustrious, they have fought 
with the fury of the bantam cock. 
Salerno, the Augean, the Indian Ocean, 
the coast of Norway, and the bleak 
and dangerous waters of the Murmansk 
route know them well. Neither are 
they ‘ Woolworth’ if by that term is 
meant tin and trash, an equal libel 
on our red-fronted familiars of High 
Street. They are well equipped to do 
the job required of them. 

Standing by a ship is a burdensome 
task if, like me, you are utterly incap- 
able of reading a blue print and have 
a hatred for all things mechanical. 
What one is expected to do is to see 
that all the bits are put in right side 
up and in accordance with specifica- 
tion, and, in the opinion of most 
commanding officers, to wangle altera- 
tions to suit one’s own idea of building 
an efficient ship. What really happens 
is like this if one is, say, on 
Clydeside :— 

Officer: “It’s a pity there isn’t a 
door leading from X to Y.”’ 

Overseer : ‘‘ Aye.” 

Officer: ‘‘ You see, the chap in X 
hag to be in constant touch with the 
fellow in Y.”’ 

Overseer ; ‘* Aye.” 

Officer: ‘* And as it is now, he has 
to go up one deck, cross to starboard, 
and down again to get to him.”’ 

Overseer : ‘* Aye.” 

Officer: ‘‘Or a telephone might 
help.”’ 

Overseer : ‘‘ Tha’ *ull be th’ electru- 
cal o’erseer ye’re wanting.” 

Officer : “* But a door——”’ 
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Overseer: ‘‘ It will no tak’ a door; 
the boolkheid’s no strang enoo.”’ 

Officer : *‘ It could be reinforced.” 

Overseer: ‘‘ I canna dae that wi’oot 
pairmession ; ye'll hae to see Muster 
MacPhairson, the manager.”’ 

Officer (who has already seen Mr 
MacPherson in vain): ‘‘ We could look 
at the plans ; they’re in my cabin.” 

Overseer ; ‘* Aye.” 

Exeunt omnes; to the cabin, where 
a bottle of whisky providentially lies 
atop the plans. Three days later 
the door is in place—without any 
reinforcement. 

In the States there is no such tech- 
nique; they lack finesse. The hull 
overseer may agree with you with or 
without the whisky; he may, and 
probably will, sound a succession of 
interestingly novel oaths about long- 
haired boys at Washington desks 
and drawing-boards. 

** Gee, it’s a gol-darned shame you 
boys ca’int have the ship the way you 
want it. Efter all, you done the 
fighting and you got the experience, 
But they gone’n frozen the plans, 
them boys in Washington, ’n there’s 
mighty little I kin do about it.” 

You ask what you should do, and 
are advised to write tactfully to the 
Superintendent of Ships; and woe 
betide you if you do, for thereby you 
become involved in the jargon of 
official correspondence. By the time 
you have sorted out the reference 
this and appendix that, you will have 
a headache, and you resort to the 
nearest milk-bar for solace. You then, 
if you are wise, give up, and remain 
content with what, after all, if it suits 
the Americans, should be good enough 
for us. 

We watch our ship grow, and well is 
it fashioned. Perhaps, too, they are 
right in refusing to add and alter at 
the whim of each commanding officer. 
Alterations mean loss of time and 
material ; they dishearten labour when 
it has to pull down that which it has 
just built. The Vice-President of our 
yard found two of his girls in tears: 
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*“Why, Mr F , we'd just got that 
wiring done lovely, when they durn 
well gotta change the position of the 
door jest one inch, an’ we gotta rewire 
the whole durned room—jest for an 
inch!’ There was a spirit of loyalty 
in the shipyard of the Willamette 
Iron & Steel Corporation which one 
could not fail to discern: loyalty not 
only, not even necessarily, to the 
management, but to the job. They 
were amateurs playing a professional 
game and conscious that they were 
playing it well. Few had built a ship 
before; there was not even a ship- 
yard there before the war; but, like 
Henry Kaiser, just down the Columbia 
River, they reckoned they could put 
a ship together from blue prints as 
easily as they could put together an 
iron bridge. They use more women 
than we do; maybe the sight of an 
overalled girl, cigarette in carmined 
lips, running a deck weld with a 
machine like a tennis-court marker, 
would give a Clydesider the heeby- 
jeebies. But, as they said with 
pride on completion day: ‘‘ We built 
you boys a ship; you go use it.’’ And 
when I say they, I mean not only the 
management but the girl who looked 
after the keyboard and the man who 
mounted the guns, the snack-bar 
waitress and the radar expert. They 
were all in it; it was their ship, and, 
though she flies the flag of another 
nation, it will still ever be their ship 
whose fortunes they follow. 

Neither was our shipyard unique in 
its zeal. The same spirit pervaded 
Kaiser’s yards, where I listened to 
Edgar, son of Henry Kaiser, speak 
to his men and women at a launch. 
It was to them he spoke, not to the 
admirals and generals, senators and 
congressmen, mayors and corporations 
in the reserved seats. There was pride 
in the voice of the shy and reserved 
man, not that he and his father had 
achieved success, not that it was their 
356th launching in two years. This 
was no Chairman of the Board’s pom- 
posity of the “‘of course I must not 
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forget our debt of gratitude to the 
staff’? type. It was a talk which 
brought tears to the eyes, even to 
mine, an Englishman; and as | 
watched the faces of the crowd of men 
and women I knew that their cheers 
were genuine. They were the firm, 
In the lumber mill set amid the great 
pine forests of Oregon one found 
equal content and pride in the job: 
a more taciturn pride, as is the way 
of lumbermen, who speak in clipped 
sentences between the teeth. There 
was a lesson to be learned in that 
lumber mill, that of production per 
man per hour. The great trunk, shom 
of its limbs, is floated down to the 
mill pool, to be grasped by huge steel 
claws and lifted, as an elephant a 
baby, on to a platform, where a tum 
of a lever sets steel claws and teeth to 
grapple the trunk into position and 
slide it to the waiting band-saw. As 
your grocer slices bacon, the tree 
becomes planks, which move on mech- 
anical rollers from saw to saw and 
planing-machine to planing-machine, 
until one sees streaming off on an 
endless band to the loading yard the 
finished product, be it parquet block 
or laths, to become parts of a "plane or 
just planks. From the time the fifty- 
foot trunk left the water until its final 
appearance as a planed and measured 
product scarce a dozen men handled 
the job. 

We were to spend two months in 
Portland, and because we, in ou 
way, were the rank and file of Britain 
and our friends of the kindly West 
themselves not high in the hierarchy 
of business and politics, perhaps we 
learned more of the real America than 
do those who live in the rarefied atmo- 
sphere of Washington. Admittedly, we 
officers lived in a country club whos 
membership is drawn from _ the 
wealthier business men ; but each day 
we descended from Parnassus by way 
of the street car, which is Mr Every: 
man’s club and talking shop. 1 
preserve a snooty silence when ad: 
dressed by one’s neighbour would be 
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to earn and warrant a contemptuous 
stare and be put down as a stuck- 
up Englishman. Be the neighbour 
workman in frieze coat and moleskin 
cap, student in raucous-coloured silk 
shirt, sharp-faced schogl-marm, or 
G. I. Joe, one just talked. And if one 
was wise one talked and listened and 
made friends. Our work in the ship- 
yard, too, brought us into touch with 
the workmen, and a chat at the milk- 
bar—how those brawny men drink 
milk !—was but a short step to a shy 
invitation: ‘‘ Say, mister, Mrs Brown 
would surely be glad to have you 
come eat with us some night.’’ Thus 
we got to know the world of the 
bosses and that of the bossed, and there 
was no wide gulf between them. An 
almost classless society? Up to a 
point, yes, for there is no strong 
dividing line of class consciousness. 
The boss has his new car and his house 
in the country; he wears a lounge 
suit because he works in an office, 
and sends his boy to Columbia Univer- 
sity. His man has his car, not so big 
and not so new; and his smaller house 
in the town, which is just as well 
equipped ; he wears jeans because he 
works in the shops, and he, too, sends 
his boy to Columbia University. This 
levelling up of class distinction leads, 
I think, to a low state of unrest in 
labour while things are good. Because 
labour is well paid, able to afford a 
high standard of living, to do pretty 
well most of the things that bring 
us contentment—for there is not neces- 
sarily contentment in the lap of luxury 
—there is little jealousy of the man- 
agers. They just don’t recognise 
employers as a class continually in 
front of their conscious mind. It is 
when things go bad that lawlessness 
breaks in to a greater degree than in 
our country. Their independent, self- 
satisfying props are swept away ; 
innate individualism has caused them 
to abjure social insurance and the 
protection of trades unions; they 
have been so snug that they have not 
looked out of the window and observed 
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the oncoming storm. Bewildered, they 
get right mad, with the madness that 
stops not to reason why. 

A rather different atmosphere may 
exist in the smaller industries, where 
the attitude of the employer towards 
his labour is evinced by the oft-heard 
remark: ‘‘I hire the men and pay 
them well; if they got any kicks 
about the way I run my business, I 
can fire them, can’t I1?”’ To these 
men trades unionism is equivalent to 
Communism, ‘ Beveridge’ to molly- 
coddling, and Russia the arch-fiend. 

Portland, on the whole, takes its 
war seriously. There are few families 
without a boy ‘ over there,’ be it in 
the Pacific jungles, fog-bound Alaska, 
or England (for this was _ before 
D-Day). Many had not seen their sons 
for three or even more years, which 
reminded one that we are liable to 
forget that the American in our midst 
is still two thousand miles from home. 
In Portland there is little organised 
gaiety ; one or two dance halls but 
no ‘posh’ night clubs, no theatre, 
just a quiet and busy provincial town. 
But there is much family entertaining 
of the kindly sort, where one gathers 
round the piano after supper, and maybe 
a glass of applejack adds to the warmth 
of hospitality. The few sailors with 
us, mostly petty officers, were nobly 
looked after by the White Ensign 
Club, whose members are mostly 
British born. ‘‘ The best port I ever 
visited during my twenty years at 
sea,’’ was the vote of our Chief Yeoman. 
It was here we learned the Tom and 
Jerry custom of New Year’s Day. 
This mixture of rum and whisky, 
batter whisked to a custard, and 
boiling water is recommended as 
containing food as well as alcohol; 
needfully so by the time one has 
first-footed all one’s friends and friends 
of one’s friend. 

Oregon has liquor laws of its own. 
First you must obtain your permit, 
which will cost you fifty cents. Armed 
with this you may, if you're lucky, 
buy from the Liquor Commission a 
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limited quantity of spirits. The quota 
is set by the quantity available for 
the month, all stocks being held by 
the State. At the time of our visit 
it was one bottle of Scotch and two 
of rye or gin per month. Though I 
never heard of anyone being refused 
a permit, I was once refused the 
coveted bottle when presenting my 
permit. On asking why, I was told 
that we ‘Navy boys’ had to get our 
permits endorsed by the Military 
Authority. To the explanation that 
1 belonged to the British Navy the 
young lady at the counter airily dis- 
missed me with the words: ‘‘ That 
just wouldn’t matter; even if you 
were in the Merchant Navy it ’ud be 
the same. You see, the trouble is that 
you boys drink too much and get 
fresh with the patrol!’’ Well, even 
if we were not all of us ‘ Jacks ashore,’ 
Portland gave us lots of fun, but the 
time came when our ship was com- 
pleted and stored, and there but 


remained the ceremony of transferring 
her from the Stars and Stripes of the 
United States to the White Ensign of 


the Royal Navy. 

It was not an imposing ceremony, 
for we had but a dozen officers and 
fifty ratings aboard. Neither did the 
American Captain Superintendent of 
the Yard have much use for ceremonial 
procedure. To him, a taciturn naval 
constructor, another ship completed 
meant but a slight pause in the unremit- 
ting work. It would not be long before 
another ship would take our place. 
Our nucleus crew was fallen in on the 
flight-deck. The Captain of the Yard 
read his instructions. “‘I am com- 
manded by the Government of the 
United States of Ameriea to hand 
over to you...’ The Stars and 
Stripes fluttered down to the tune of 
**Old Glory.”” The White Ensign slowly 
rose to the gaff, and the strains of 
**The King ”’ broke through the clatter 
of the yard. ‘“‘. .. and on behalf of 
these officers and men of the Royal 
Navy we pledge ourselves to fight this 
ship in our common cause.’’ The bugle 
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sounds the ‘ Disperse.’ The Americay 
captain and I retire to my cabin fo 
a silent toast. Words are unnecessary 
as I sign a receipt, which laconically 
reads :— 


** Received on behalf of the Govern. 
ment of the United Kingdon, 
one aircraft carrier.”’ 


Our maiden voyage to Vancouver 
of but a hundred miles or so wag 
unremarkable but for the fact that 
the commanding officer had not before 
commanded anything larger than a 
picket - boat. The operation was 
slightly marred at its close by a 
slight misunderstanding with the pilots, 
who employed the method of gesticu- 
lation rather than of words to bring 
the ship alongside. Except for its 
glorious scenery, Vancouver was to 
many of usa disappointment. Perhaps 
we were influenced by the discomfort 
of our working conditions, for here 
we went through a six weeks’ modifica- 
tion in dockyard hands. That, for the 
benefit of the uninitiated, means a ship 
swarming with workmen with small 
respect for privacy or property, clatter- 
ing with rivet hammers, thrumming 
with drills, no heat, no water, no 
peace. Under such conditions one 
creates the ship. Into her bones and 
muscles of steel is infused the living 
organism of her being as a fighting 
unit. One organises action. stations, 
entering harbour stations, and all the 
other stations for all the other emer- 
gencies with which one will need to 
cope; each man to his appointed 
task, but the organisation must be 
fluid; for it is either a superman or4 
fool who can say that his organisation 
orders are unchangeable law. 

Besides, we did not know a great 
deal about it. None of us had served 
in aircraft carriers before and ou 
air experts had not yet joined. Ameri- 
can built, she wore a strange garb. The 
sailors used bunks instead of ham: 
mocks, and, of course, there was 00 
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space in which to stow the unwanted 
hammocks. A communal messroom 
on a cafeteria basis was quite foreign 
to our ways. 

Our electric laundry may have been 
the housewife’s dream; it was my 
nightmare, for the Royal Navy does 
not supply laundrymen. White sheets 
became brown, shirts returned sleeve- 
less. Gladly would those responsible 
have gone back to the good old days 
of the private ‘dhobey firm.’ She 
had no baggage-room, nor drying-room, 
nor doors to the lavatories, but she 
had soda fountains and _ ice-cream 
machines. The officers had no ante- 
room, and the petty officers no special 
accommodation at all. All her won- 
derful machinery was, of course, 
strange to British engineers. Perhaps 
it was an act of providence which kept 
us alongside for a further six weeks, 
and we were able to work up peacefully 
to a state of comparative efficiency. 

At last we were ready to make the 
first part of our journey home. Our 
breakdown had confined us for a long 
time to the dock wall of Esquimalt in 
charming Vancouver Island. Here 
retired English colonels and leisurely 
Canadians live out the rest of their 
lives in inexpensive tranquillity. Even 
the beauty of this island could not 
keep our thoughts away from home ; 
some of the ship’s company had been 
on foreign service for three years or 
more, having joined us from other 
ships in American waters. At Bremer- 
ton, the U.S. Navy yard near Seattle, 
we ammunitioned, and took the oppor- 
tunity to visit an American carrier. 

There is, I think, a tendency among 
the British public to imagine that the 
American Navy is run on lines of un- 
conventional discipline and in an 
amateurish manner. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth now, what- 
ever the last war conditions. Discipline 
is probably stricter than ours, and there 
is far less ‘ matiness ’ between officers 
andmen. In 1917 I remember visiting 
an American sloop and being announced 
by the quartermaster shouting down 
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the wardroom skylight to his first 
lieutenant: ‘Say, Frank, there’s a 
British officer wants to see you.” 
Dared a man use such familiarity 
today he would quickly find himself 
in the ‘brig.’ Among officers, too, 
there is more saluting and sirring when 
there is but one grade difference in 
rank than one finds in the Royal Navy. 
The American Navy works intensely 
hard, none more so than the officers, 
who lay themselves out to become 
masters of every detail of their many 
duties. It is perhaps true that we 
are more natural seamen; they learn 
the hard way by text-book and training 
aids, with which their Navy is very 
amply supplied. Any seaman going 
aboard an American man-of-war is 
immediately impressed with its clean- 
liness and the alert bearing of the 
ship’s company. The former, in war- 
time certainly, may be due to the 
fact that ship for ship their crews 
are half as large again as ours. Their 
keenness is, I think, due to an aware- 
ness that among the navies of the 
world they are embryonic and have 
their worth to prove. The war in the 
Pacific shows how grandly they have 
learned their task. One outstanding 
example of efficiency is their port 
service. Any naval reader knows 
what happens—or does not happen— 
when entering a home port. There 
the motto is, “Ask and ye may 
receive’’; in the States it is, ‘‘ Service 
with salesmanship.’ It is at first a 
trifle disarming to the commander of a 
ship to enter his cabin after securing 
the ship alongside and find outside it 
a long queue of officers and officials. 
He probably has not had his bath ; 
he may not have had breakfast; he 
will certainly be dressed in old and 
unforgivably torn uniform, and gener- 
ally in a foul temper. His first thought 
is to say, ‘‘ For heaven’s sake can’t 
you guys wait till a fellow has time 
to settle down.’ One curbs natural 
peevishness and asks with a welcoming 
smile what can be done for the first 
comer. 
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‘*Why, commander, it’s what can 
we do for you ?’’ comes the response. 
Do we want a liberty-boat ? Would 
we like a film show for the sailors ? 
Give us your defect list; we'll see 
to that. Is your radar okay? we’ll 
test it. You’re mighty welcome at 
the Officers’ Club; meet me there 
tonight.” 

These officers’ clubs are clubs in the 
best possible way, not sparsely fur- 
nished requisitioned houses or Nissen 
huts with a makeshift bar in the 
corner. Ballroom and cardroom, swim- 
ming-pools, tennis-courts, and, above 
all, quarters to which sea-going officers 
can bring their wives when in port. 
How different from the laborious 
trudge round boarding-houses and 
hotels undertaken in time ill spared 
from the ship, and half one’s short 
boiler-cleaning leave expired before 
one can find accommodation for a 
long-separated wife! The Americans 


do things in a big way ; they probably 
find it pays. 
San Francisco, our next port of 


call, introduces a tale which has 
nothing to do with the Navy and little 
concern with America. It was there 
I rediscovered an old friend of Shanghai 
days, who had just been repatriated 
from a Jap internment camp in 
Shanghai. Her tale may be worth 
recounting, though it would need an 
abler pen than mine to reproduce the 
gallant note with which it was told. 
When France became beaten to her 
knees and Britain a beleaguered for- 
tress, Japanese insolence grew in 
proportion to the proximity of that 
Greater Asia Prosperity Sphere waiting 
round the corner. What in 1939 had 
been petty restriction became in 1941 
rigorous stricture. Whereas Britons 
and Americans were once merely 
obliged to enclose themselves within 
the boundaries of the International 
Settlement, now they were lucky if 
they were not confined to their homes. 
Once an insolent Japanese private 
might have been punished for spitting 
in the face of the Englishwoman ; 
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now it was just as likely that hi 
officer would do the spitting. Th 
humiliation of the white race was th, 
order of the day. When my friend 
had to attend an inoculation centy, 
they must take their place in th 
queue of infected coolies, probably 
carriers of the disease against which 
they were to be inoculated. Th 
protests of a British policeman to , 
Japanese officer were of no avail, ani, 
indeed, merely served to produce » 
expression of vileness and the point 
of a bayonet. Food was scarce ani 
enormously costly, and it was, there. 
fore, the habit of friends to din 
together and share hard-won ration. 
Such dinner-parties were resented by 
the landlord Japanese, and served « 
an excuse to raid the house on th 
pretext of looking for papers. Privat 
property being sacrosanct only to th 
heavenly Emperor, it was fitting t 
protect oneself from a too drastic 
Imperial requisition by an offer ¢ 
brandy to the officer of the patrd 
That; however, bore its risks, particv- 
larly when the unwilling hosts weng 
women, for the inflammation of alcoho 
might lead to the violation of one 
person even if it succeeded in pr 
venting the violation of property, 
The German and Italian inhabitant 
of Shanghai, most of them pre-w 
friends and club members with thé 
British and Americans, did nothing 
curb their co-brethren of the Axi 
Let this not be forgotten against then 
when the Germans talk again, as they 
will, of the paramountcy of the Ary 
race. 

Pearl Harbour was, of course, tl 
final blow to these people. Ma 
woman, and child, sick or well, infas' 
or senile, were rounded up into t 
internment camps. Though permitte! 
to take as much clothing as they cowl 
carry on their backs, nothing @ 
was allowed. Any form of Engl 
print, even children’s play books, W# 
regarded as vile propaganda or subtt 
code; jewellery and plate woul 
swell the Imperial treasure ches 
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money was forbidden as an unneces- 
sary luxury, as indeed it was, for 
it could buy next to nothing. The 
final act of the sentry at the camp 
gate was to snatch from my friend a 
naval crown brooch which I had given 
her some fifteen years before. 

Life in an internment camp can 
never be pleasant, unless conducted 
under kindly British rule. Conditions 
in Lungwha, a bomb-scarred school, 
were wellnigh intolerable. Lack of 
privacy is one of the horrors of war to 
sensitive minds, whether in the army, 
navy, or interned. In Lungwha, where 
husbands had been allowed to accom- 
pany their wives, all shared the same 
dormitories. However embarrassing 
this may have been to the delicate 
minded, actually it was a blessing 
in disguise as a form of protection 
against the lewdities of the guards. 
Except for enemy sponsored radio, 
they had no news, though occasion- 
ally the camp commandant would 
kindly give his version of the war 
in a lecture to the inmates. This 
on one famous occasion which cost 
much extra work and fatigues was 
greeted by the room rising to the 
song, “‘ There'll always be an England.”’ 
Food was so loathsome as to be scorned 
even by half-starved coolies employed 
about the camp, and so lacking in 
quantity that the medical signs of 
starvation soon set in. The primitive 
latrines were cleaned by the women, 
while their husbands under guard were 
lined up to watch them perform this 
loathsome task with their bare hands. 
At the continual musters, even children 
were forced to stand to attention for 
hours in the cold. On one occasion, 
when men only were mustered, there 
was one missing from the roll-call. 
A frantic search revealed the escaper, 
five years old, cuddled into his 
mother’s bed. ‘This very bad,” 
hissed the commandant to his mother ; 
“vou must understand no more man 
in bed—very wicked ! ”’ 

Inevitably as the diet took its 
effects, as hope became fainter, ani- 
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mosities among the interned increased. 
One has means of smuggling food 
and refuses to share it; another makes 
up to the guards and is suspected of 
being a collaborator; women whose 
sole support had been their looks lose 
them; and men whose sole reason 
for a place in society had been their 
money find it valueless. Many 
were old and sick, and lost hope of 
ever knowing freedom again. A few 
turned traitor to gain respite from the 
bullying behaviour of the guards. 
When the day of freedom dawned in 
an exchange of unfit prisoners, there 
were some whom apathy had so dulled 
that they but turned their face to the 
wall, unable to face a world in which 
once again they must fight for worldly 
possessions ; some, too, who refused 
to go because they could not meet the 
bill to be presented by the American 
Government for their passage home. 
I have not been able to reproduce the 
full tale; for there are parts which 
still cannot be told in public. Still 
less can I copy the brave humour with 
which the tale was told me. There 
is a catch in the voice where tragedy 
breaks in; a tear wells up for old 
friends left behind; laughter at the 
antics of Japanese bravura; hatred 
for the scum-infested minds of a people 
who sought to conquer by barbarity 
and humiliation. 

In my friend’s choice of San Fran- 
cisco as a city wherein to rebuild her 
broken life she showed wisdom, for it 
is a city of adventure and light. 
Behind the ridge and furrow of its 
crenellated landscape one is for ever 
expecting surprise. From the hill on 
which stands the Mark Hopkins Hotel 
one dives down to the flat-roofed pink, 
azure, and white villas reminiscent of 
the Céte d’Azur. From the proprietry 
of the Hotel St Francis, where, as an 
officer in uniform, I was forbidden a 
whisky-and-soda before sundown, one 
may descend by tortuous streets to 
Fishermen’s Walk, once dangerous with 
seamen of the Barbary Coast. Its 
main streets are more redolent of 
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Regent Street than of Fifth Avenue ; 
its so-called International Quarter 
resembles Shanghai, Marseilles, Alexan- 
dria rolled into one, but without real 
vice. One should climb to the monu- 
ment whose name I forget, and sit in 
the sun on the balustrades of its 
terrace overlooking that wonderful 
harbour. But why, oh why, do 
they paint the Golden Gates bridge 
red ? 

Through these Gates we sailed en 
route to San Diego and the Panama 
Canal. So many thousands of ships 
have passed through the Canal that 
the story is stale. It was, though, a 
surprise to our young sailors to find 
so little of it is canal; they had 
expected something like the Manchester 
Ship or the Grand Trunk. An aircraft 
carrier with its wide flight-deck and 
out-jutting sponsons has little room 
to spare when passing through the 
locks, not more than a foot clearance 
on either side; but so skilful are the 
pilots that we got through without 
even scraping the paintwork. Colon 
at the Atlantic end was thunderous 
with miasmic heat. Here North and 
South America meet and produce the 
bastardy of Port Said. 

Norfolk, Virginia, our next port of 
call, is the Portsmouth of America. 
I am told that it used to be a good 
spot to visit. Now it is overcrowded 
by the Services, clamorous for dis- 
traction in a city whose bars and 
cinemas cannot cope with them. The 
magnificent clubs organised for the 
Forces do much to overcome this 
state of affairs, though there is nothing 
that they can do to stop the influx 
of nomadic jezebels. Day and night 
work preparing the ship for her final 
journey home precluded much shore- 
going, which was just as well in the 
circumstances. We loaded our hangar 
and flight-deck with aircraft. The 
blue-grey mountains of Virginia became 
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a haze on the horizon as we sped for 
New York for a final fling and chiefly 
to embark air crews and other pas. 
sengers. Among the latter were boys 
who had been evacuated from England 
at the beginning of the war. Alas! 
they showed that they had absorbed 
none of the likable traits of Americans 
and most of those which grate on us 
as Britons. One could forgive the 
glamorous shirt and natty bow tie, 
the curly homburg and co-respondent 
shoes, though whether their fathers 
would is another matter. It was the 
sloppy attitude, the preference for the 
gramophone and mandolin in their 
quarters rather than the lessons in 
gun drill and knots and splices that 
shocked our sailors. The lower deck 
resented still more the miniature revolt 
against discipline staged by the boys. 
They could not forget that these 
were the sons of people able to afford 
evacuation while their own children 
had stayud at home. One discovered 


that many of them had been pampered 
by their ‘foster-parents,’ no doubt 


with the best of intentions. There is 
a lesson to be learned in this, if one 
advocates an exchange of youth 
between the world’s two _ greatest 
nations ; for there is so much more 
to be learned from America than 
glamour girls and jazz, so much more 
from Britain than athletic sport. 

We sailed from New York in convoy, 
loaded to our marks with aircraft 
and stores: oranges and lemons, silk 
stockings and cosmetics, bundles for 
Britain, better bundles for our wives. 
Good-bye, America, with your hos- 
pitality and glad hand; your ice- 
cream parlours and swell hotels; 
your Henry Kaisers and Henry Bab- 
bitts; your sky-scrapers and your 
down-town lots. Good-bye, America, 
where we never heard an unfriendly 
word. We have learned much; most 
of all, we have learned to like you. 
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‘SPARE THE ROD.’ 


BY MARTEXT. 


In the bitter cold of January °45, 
and I believe on the most unpleasant 
afternoon of that most unpleasant 
month, I was faced with a railway 
journey of some fifty miles. I spent 
the morning trying to persuade myself 
that the journey was not ‘really 
necessary’; but mustering a little 
courage and some sense of duty, and 
a larger quantity of woollens, I 
arrived at the station in ample time 
for the fast train at 1.21. 

Isoon learnt from the solitary official 
on the station, and with more disgust 
than surprise, that this train was 
already three hours late, and that the 
local, which would leave in twenty 
minutes, would be likely to reach my 
destination before the express. I 
thought of the two hours’ journey of 
fifty miles; I thought of the six or 
seven stops; I thought of the un- 
heated carriage; then I thought of 
the express so far away and possibly 
snow-bound. 

I am not a man of unbreakable 
resolution, and I have since wondered 
what induced me to choose the slow 
train in preference to the comparative 
warmth of my tiny fire at home. Be 
that as it may, I have since been 
satisfied that duty was eventually 
rewarded. So I armed myself with 
more papers, and a few minutes later 
boarded a first in the local train, 
already occupied by two elderly men 
of about my own age. 

They were seated opposite one 
another in corner seats next to the 
platform, and, from occasional remarks, 
[ gathered that they were at least 
acquaintances, if not friends. I never 
discovered their real names, but for 
convenience I will call them Dr 
Johnson and Boswell. It must not 
be thought that the former exactly 
reembled his great namesake; his 


frame was big, but not gross; and his 
was @ rugged countenance, which one 
associates with good but hard material, 
wrought to finer over years, which 
have constantly called for effort and 
determination. And yet there was no 
sign of the cold ascetic. I suspected 
a broad tolerance for human frailty 
up to a reasonable point, beyond which 
an uncompromising severity would be 
substituted. 

Boswell, I think, and will assume, 
was just Boswell. Of course I only 
arrived at this conclusion after several 
surreptitious glances over the top of 
my paper. To this I tried to settle, 
after wrapping a rug round my knees, 
and vainly seeking to remove layers 
of ice from the window. I well re- 
member that my eye early caught the 
verdict in the trial for murder of an 
unfortunate taxi-driver by an American 
soldier and an English girl of some 
eighteen years, and I think I brooded 
with perturbation over the brutal 
callousness found in any girl of that 
age. The guard’s whistle had already 
sounded, when the door opened to 
admit two more travellers. A boy of 
some eight or nine winters stepped 
past Johnson and Boswell with the 
agility of his age; but his mother 
entered the carriage as the train 
moved, to fall heavily into the lap of 
Dr Johnson. 

She offered no apology, but, by dint 
of pressing her fist into his Adam’s 
apple, heaved herself to her feet and 
sank heavily into the corner seat 
opposite me, remarking to her son 
that he should mind what he was 
about. I stole another glance at the 
doctor, and, though his face seemed 
carved in granite, yet I thought I 
detected a brighter crimson. 

My glance travelled on to Boswell, 
and though he also betrayed no emo- 
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tion, yet there was something about 
the eyes confirming the wisdom of la 
Rochefoucauld, who has taught that 
in the adversity of our best friends 
we often find something which does 
not displease us. 

The mother was heavy and flabby 
in body, and her mind merits no better 
description. The son was a direct 
contrast—thin, pale, and piqued— 
betraying by his movements and face 
constant and restless dissatisfaction. 
He laughed gnomishly at the discom- 
fiture of his mother, not with the 
spontaneous and uncontrolled laughter 
of a child, but deliberately and without 
mirth, as if intending to increase her 
annoyance. There was something 
angering in this laughter, and, before 
turning to my paper, I noticed the 
doctor’s underlip curl over and his 
bushy eyebrows come lower. Incident- 
ally the mother and son did not give 
the appearance of first-class passengers, 
but it seemed idle to consider such a 
small point of morality when con- 
fronted by the larger one of murderous 
youth. 

I turned from so dismal a subject 
to the Russian news; and while 
comfort was to be found in their 
spectacular victories, I could derive 
no satisfaction from the desperate 
plight of the German refugees. I was 
acutely conscious of my own cold, 
even within quantities of clothes, and 
could think only with misery of thou- 
sands of women and children who 
would endure for a little and then 
perish with little covering but snow. 
For the thousandth time during the 
war I thought of the folly of mankind. 

But Master Gnome had no intention 
that any of us should find favour or 
disfavour in our news for long. He 
began his persecution by eating an 
orange. Some fifty per cent of the 
juice was dribbled on to the carriage 
seat, and the peel was then mashed to 
pulp beneath his feet. This mashing 
was no doubt a common practice in his 
own home, as it aroused no comment 
from his mother, who was perhaps 
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anxious to avoid trouble and a degree 
of shame, which even she might be 
made to feel by so fractious a child. 

His next entertainment consisted jn 
bullying his mother with questions, 
Probably the chief sin of this poor 
woman was her stupidity, of which 
the child took the fullest advantage, 
His was not the questioning of a tired 
child, who will continue listlessly and 
aimlessly to attract attention: it was 
deliberately designed to embarrass the 
mother, and succeeded. 

Tiring of success, he announced his 
intention of opening a window. Per. 
sonally I felt that I could not be 
colder, and should be glad to be rid 
of the pungency of orange scent; but 
I made no sign. Dr Johnson, on the 
contrary, did. He raised his eyes 
from his paper and fixed them upon 
the boy, and the look was more effica- 
cious than a weary ‘‘ No, David,” 
from his mother. 

At any rate David subsided into his 
seat, and, while the train was waiting 
at the first stat on, planned his next 
form of annoyance. This took the 
form of clambering over the seats, 
ostensibly to gaze at the scenic photo- 
graphy, but in reality to ascertain how 
far he could disturb with impunity. 

He commenced with his mother’s 
corner, and received no rebuke, in spite 
of treading on he * coat with his boots 
made gluey with orange pulp. Boswell 
and I suffered sinularly, but to a lesser 
degree. Neither of us protested, I 
through natural timidity and fear of 
creating a scene, and Boswell, I fancy, 
through a laudable desire to avoid 
precipitately a crisis, which he guessed 
was imminent. The child hesitated a 
moment before tackling the last photo- 
graph ; but possibly reassured by the 
immobility of the doctor’s expression, 
he again mounted the seat and leant 
over to examine more closely the 
adjoining photograph, at the same time 
brushing from the doctor’s hands his 
paper, and from his face his immobile 
expression. 

“Sit down in your seat,’’ he com- 
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manded, “‘and do not move again 
util you leave the train; if you so 
much as stir, I shall force you to sit 
till, and the process may be painful.” 
The boy obeyed instantly, and indeed 
I wondered what boy would not, or, 
for that matter, what man. 

But, although frightened moment- 
arily, he had not been physically hurt, 
and was little used to suffer restraint. 

He considered the situation, realised 
that he could still annoy while yet 
obeying the doctor, and began to 
whimper. 

He was no doubt an adept in this 
artifice, and the whimper grew to 
sobs and from sobs to roars, but I 
doubt if an eye was moistened by 
a tear. The mother had probably 
resented the doctor’s order, or possibly 
fearing another rebuke from him pro- 
ceeded to offer the boy silly sympathy 
and useless promises of reparation. 
He saw his opportunity and demanded 
sweets in return for quiet, and with 
this bribe was temporarily appeased. 
But the way of the Sppeaser is hard, 
and the mother was soon confronted 
with a demand with which she could 
not comply. She turned out her bag 
in proof of inability, but to no purpose, 
and the boy changed his tactics from 
pretended grief to gonuine anger; he 
accused her of keeping back her own 
ration for herself, culled her a greedy 
pig, and finally com:nitted the crowning 
infamy of spitting at her. 

The doctor turned again from his 
paper and regarded that boy. The 
mother saw the look, was frightened, 
and playing into his hands, said, 
“Oh dear dear! what shall I do with 
him ?”’ 

The doctor answered that question 
without hesitation or doubt; he 
answered it in a voice that, though 
controlled, was vibrant, and caused 
the woman to shrink into her corner. 

“What should you do with him, 
madam? Are you seriously asking 
what you should do with that com- 
pound of meanness and vice? You 
should beat him, madam. Beat him 
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thoroughly and regularly. Beat him 
on his backside or his behind or his 
bottom, whichever appellation you 
favour in your walk of life. Beat him 
till he howls with pain and not with 
anger. Beat him till he is raw 
and bleeding, and then beat him 
again.” 

Surprisingly enough the woman did 
not appear to resent this sound advice. 
She even roused herself from her corner 
and displayed some slight animation. 
Perhaps she was interested to find 
that the boy, who was crouching against 
his mother, was already reacting to fear 
of punishment. She replied, “ It’s 
easy enough to talk, and I wouldn’t 
wonder if you were right in a manner 
of speaking. But what would you do 
if his own doctor said it was wrong to 
punish the boy ? There, now !”’ 

At this the boy David straightened 
up a little, and again began to whimper. 
“Do?” replied the doctor. ‘“‘Do? 
I should change his doctor instantly, 
and continue to do so till I found one 
with sense. Such a man is a menace 
to society and should be removed 
from the medical register.” 

‘** He isn’t no ordinary doctor but a 
lady doctor,” replied the woman, “‘ and 
said to be very knowledgeable with 
children at that; at any rate she is a 
doctor, and did ought to know.” 

** Allow me to assure you, madam, 
that she certainly ought to know, 
although apparently she does not; 
however, let me tell you this. I also 
am a doctor by training, and that I 
occupy a chair in medicine; in other 
words, I am a professor in that honour- 
able calling. I tell you this, not for my 
own gratification, but in the hope that 
you may listen to my advice. Disci- 
pline your boy from now on, and if 
necessary by force and corporal punish- 
ment. If you make the necessary 

effort, you may yet succeed in turning 
@ monster into a semblance of a man. 
If you fail, then as surely as night 
follows day he will drift from dis- 
obedience to licence, from licence to 
degradation, from degradation to crime, 
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and from the depth of crime in all 
probability to the gallows. 

**The train is now drawing into a 
station ; if it is not your destination, 
kindly seek another carriage, for I can 
no longer tolerate your offspring. 

“T trust you will take my advice, 
and wish you a good afternoon.”’ 

We never knew whether or not it 
was their destination. Before the 
train stopped the future gaol-bird 
had opened the door, and with a 
“Come along, ma, I’m a-going,’’ was 
out and away. Without a word, but 
with some sighs, the mother followed. 
Visibly delighted, Boswell pulled the 
door to, and we settled unmolested to 
our papers or thoughts. 

It may have been at a couple of 
stations farther on that two more pas- 
sengers boarded our carriage. The 
elder, a man of fifty or so, was first 
and foremost and obviously a man. 
He almost breathed peaceful serenity 
and quiet assurance. The younger was 
a pleasant, handsome, eager-looking 
boy of sixteen or seventeen. I immedi- 
ately, and correctly, put them down as 
father and son. 

I thought the father shot a quick 
look at the orange-peel, but he said 
nothing, and they took their seats 
opposite each other in the centre of 
the carriage. After the train had 
started, the father lit a cigarette after 
a polite inquiry if any of us objected. 

This action aroused in the doctor— 
for so I will still call him—a desire 
likewise to smoke; and, after feeling 
unavailingly in his pocket for his 
pouch, he rose to reach his bag from 
the rack. Before he could do so, how- 
ever, it was lifted out and handed to 
him by the son, and accepted with 
brief thanks. Having filled his pipe, 
the doctor began a second search for 
matches, but before he had tried his 
second pocket the father had tossed 
a box to his son, who lit a match and 
carefully handed it to the doctor, 
almost certainly burning his fingers in 
his desire to give the doctor plenty of 
stalk. 
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The doctor said nothing until his 
pipe was well alight, and then, turning 
first to the father and then to the son, 
he addressed them in these words— 

“I am grateful to you, sir, for what 
in these days amounts to a capital 
asset, and to you, young sir, for your 
consideration to age on two occasions, 
My gratification is enhanced by reason 
of recent lamentable happenings in 
this carriage, and my faith in the 
possible survival of the nation js 
beginning to revive. 

** Again I thank you.”’ 

The boy was intrigued at the prospect 
of a story, and the father showed 
polite but reserved interest, looking 
once more at the orange pulp. It 
remained, however, for Boswell to 
draw from his Johnson an account of 
our sufferings, to which he added small 
embellishments. 

The father’s interest grew as the 
story unfolded, and at its close he was 
more inclined to conversation. 

**So far, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ as I have 
been able to learn from my life and 
my profession, I agree with your 
opinion as to the proper treatment of 
that miserable child ; indeed I find it 
difficult to understand how any other 
opinion can be held.”’ 

*“There is no more to be said,” 
replied the doctor, 

““May I ask, sir, what is your 
profession ?’’ said Boswell. 

“IT am a simple sailor, and my boy 
here is now a midshipman and aspires 
to be the same.’’ 

“Simple!’’ snorted the doctor. 
“Simple! Possibly among other mul- 
titudinous duties you command a 
thousand or fifteen hundred men in 
confined quarters, and lead them 
to their greatest sacrifice. Is that 
simple ? ’’ 

“It is a phrase we have in the 
Service,’’ replied the N.O. ‘‘ And yet, 
even if taken literally and in its true 
sense, I think the word is correct. 
I could not command a dozen men 
without discipline, but with it diff- 
culties tend to evolve themselves into 
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the simplicity of obeying orders. But 
my boy here will agree with me that 
discipline must be instilled at a reason- 
ably early age.” 

“JT should jolly well so say,’ en- 
dorsed that enthusiast. ‘‘ Our Com- 
mander has proved it on us more than 
once, and he played Rugger for the 
Navy.” 

“You appear none the worse for it, 
young man,’ said the doctor. 

“He would be no use to the Navy 
if he was,’’ said the father, ‘‘ or to me 
either,’ and the boy laughed happily. 

“Well, well!’’ said the doctor. “‘It 
has long been recognised that the folly 
of man is inexhaustible.”’ 

“And the crowning folly,’ said 
Boswell, ‘‘ is travelling in war-time.” 

The doctor disregarded this frivolity, 
and continued— 

“Tf one crowning folly can be 
sifted from the general hotchpot of 
blending follies, it is the refusal of 
man to use the intellect with which 
the good God has endowed him, the 
refusal to think for himself, even when 
thought requires little or no effort. 

“For thousands of years—indeed 
since he first emerged from the beasts 
of the field—man has without hesita- 
tion thought it well to control and 
correct his children, if necessary by 
physical restraint and corporal punish- 
ment. It is of the very nature and 
essence of life that he should do so. 
His instinct has so taught him, the 
requirements of society have so taught 
him, and so far as he is capable of 
using his reason, that has so taught 
him. 

“He has even the example of the 
higher forms of animal life, some 
species of which are bound by natural 
law to correct their young, if they 
desire their survival. 

“And then quite suddenly man is 
apparently prepared to abandon his 
instinct, his reason and the teaching, 
not of a paltry century or so, but of 
all time; and why? What explana- 
tion is there for this folly ? Because a 
few, a minute few arise and call 
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themselves psychologists—a_ well- 
sounding word—these most presump- 
tuous few arise and say that children 
must not be punished but persuaded, 
that children may be injured if 
restrained from licence, that a sound 
beating is degrading. And this rubbish 
is heeded, not only by the unthinking 
masses, but by our rulers and governors, 
and even more by the latter than the 
former. And with what result ? 
Immediate and growing loss of control 
of children and youth. At the best 
they become unmitigated nuisances, 
causing their parents the suffering that 
their folly deserves. 

** At the worst their licence leads to 
crime. The parents wail in the juvenile 
courts that they are beyond control, 
the magistrates admonish, the police 
and the children laugh. 
Juvenile theft abounds, robbery with 
violence is growing, arson is not 
rare, insubordination and even riot 
and insurrection are commonplace in 
Home Office institutions, and here we 
have murder by a girl of eighteen. 
Folly unbounded and folly every- 
where.” 

The doctor paused, but no one 
cared to comment, and he continued— 

*““My own particular folly consists 
in boring others with my own decided 
opinions ; but I fancy we are approach- 
ing our destination, which will put an 
end to my garrulity and your polite 
endurance.” 

**T, for one, have been more than 
interested,’’ said the N.O. 

** Rather, sir,’’ said the midshipman. 

**I think we have one more stop,” 
said Boswell, ‘‘but perhaps I had 
better make sure,’’ and he rose and 
opened the frosted window as the train 
stopped. 

** Yes,’ he continued, ‘“‘ as far as I 
can make out in this dismal murk we 
have only the final stage to make.” 

**Consider your fellow wayfarers,”’ 
said the doctor, ‘‘and shut the 
window.” Boswell was about to 
comply when a merry voice came down 
the platform— 
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**T am instructed to request, guard, 
that you refrain from blowing your 
whistle and waving your flag pending 
such time as it takes me to find an 
ageing parent of mine, at this moment 
in need of my care.” 

“Very sorry, sir; 
Jump in now, please.” 

** And I am to add that, should you 
fail to comply with so reasonable a 
request, the train will most certainly 
have to find its own way home without 
your further care and attention.” 

““Here we are, Tony,’ shouted 
Boswell. 

“IT am afraid, gentlemen, that is 
my erring son,” said the doctor, not 
without a look of satisfaction. 

There entered a giant of a man 
wearing battle-dress, the green beret of 
the Commandos, and the mauve-and- 
white ribbon of the Military Cross. 

He could not have been more than 
twenty-one or twenty-two, but held 
the rank of captain. His countenance 
was frank and open, but in no other way 
resembled his father’s. 

** Good evening, father ! Good even- 
ing, gentlemen,” said he, and took the 
corner seat opposite me. 

**More folly!’’ said the doctor. 
**May I ask, Anthony, what foolish- 
ness brings you here to this freezing 
train in an obvious state of perspira- 
tion ?”’ 

Tony, who appeared to hold his 
father in no greater respect than the 
by-laws of the railway company, smiled 
at him indulgently as if their relation- 
ship was reversed. Never in my life 
have I seen the assurance of youth so 
superbly portrayed. 

** Your comment is just, father,’’ he 
replied, “‘and I must accept with 
what grace I can muster a stern rebuke 
from higher authority. Incidentally I 
find this quite easy, as they are more 
or less a daily occurrence with me in 
the Army.”’ 

‘““ However did you manage to get 
here, Tony ?”’ inquired Boswell. 

“Well may you ask,’’ said Tony, 
“though I had intended to adopt an 
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exalted attitude and offer no excuse, 
But I will the tale unfold: A war. 
weary soldier spends his hard-earned 
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impute by implication lack of taste to 
your elders, and you speak lightly of 
your mother to an entire stranger, 
who happens to be a naval officer, and 
is undoubtedly your superior both in 
rank and manners.”’ 

“I beg your pardon, sir,’’ said the 
unrepentant Tony to the N.O. ‘‘ But 
I appeal to you, sir. If truth 
is for ever to be sacrificed to a mis- 
taken sense of propriety, how can 
conversation ever be carried on at 
all, even in the Services ?”’ 

The N.O. chuckled, and replied— 

“In the first place, young man, 
you will have to persuade me that 
your passion for truth is sacrificed to 
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propriety rather than to your buoyancy 
and jocularity.”” 

“That,’’ said the doctor, “‘ is exactly 
my complaint. He very seldom speaks 
without it, and jocularity can be and 
often is wanting in respect.” 

“Perhaps in our time we have both 
encountered worse forms of sin,’’ said 
the N.O. 

“The trouble with me, of course,” 
continued Tony, “is that I was so 
abominably brought up. ‘Spare the 
rod and spoil the child’ sort of stuff. 
Why, if I hadn’t been taken for a 
soldier when I left school, I should 
probably be in prison by now.” 

“And the best place for you,”’ said 
the doctor. 

“You believe in strict discipline for 
children ? ’’ said the N.O. 

“T doubt if I hold any firmer belief,”’ 
said Tony. ‘* Plenty of kicks and cuffs 
and occasional beatings, and they will 
with luck grow up tough. But I was 
smothered with masses of care and 
affection, and love and solicitude and 
all that sob stuff, and you see. . .”’ 

“Yes,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ we see 
the deplorable result.”’ 

“Tt is all very interesting, our con- 
versation of the afternoon,”’ said the 
N.O. with a kindly smile to the 
doctor. 

‘ But tell me honestly,’’ he continued 
to Tony, “don’t you remember any 
vecasion in your early youth, perhaps 
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even in your childhood, when your 
wishes clashed, shall I say seriously, 
with those of your father ?”’ 

The doctor, who had been looking a 
little glum, positively beamed at this 
question. 

“Ah!” he said, “how well I 
remember the trouble I had with his 
mother on that occasion.” 

Tony hesitated for a moment and 
then broke into a roar of laughter. 

*“ Yes, I do. I have just pleaded 
the sacredness of truth,’’ he admitted ; 
‘“‘and I confess to the recollection. 
Indeed I will go further and suggest 
that my firm belief is not unconnected 
with the occasion.”’ 

He laughed again. ‘‘ And further 
still, my brutal father there fully 
intended that I should never forget it.” 

As the train drew into the terminus 
the midshipman, who had scarcely 
been able to restrain his exuberance, 
retrieved from the racks all our bags 
and baggage. 

I was the last to descend from that 
well-remembered carriage. On _ the 
platform Tony turned back to me to 
inquire if he could give me a lift 
anywhere in the car. 

I refused the offer, but overcame 
my shyness sufficiently to inquire if 
his father did not need careful looking 
after in these days. 

** You’re telling me!’ he shouted. 
** Good-night.”’ 















THE Dodecanese, a group. of 
strategically placed islands in the 
Aigean, twelve in number, lie adjacent 
to the south-west coast of Turkey, 
and belong, with the exception of 
Castelrosso, to the southern group of 
the Sporades. Mountainous and fer- 
tile, they are full of charm and of great 
historic interest. 

Rhodes, the largest of the islands, 
combines, as one has truly said, “ all 
that is best in Gothic architecture 
with all that is best of classic beauty 
by land and sea,’’ and has had many 
endearing names bestowed upon her 
by her poets and lovers. She is The 
Pearl of the Atgean, Queen of the 
Dodecanese, The Enchantress, The 
Bride of the Sun; while Homer de- 
clared her soil to be watered by Zeus 
with a rain of gold. An Italian writer, 
waxing lyrical on the subject of this 
treasured gem in the crown of Italy, 
apostrophised it as ‘“‘an oasis in the 
midst of the sea, a garden of Eden, 
where life is a real blessing from the 
ever-blue Heaven. ... The sweetest, 
the bluest, the greenest of all the 
Aigean islands.”’ 

It was in the afterglow of a memor- 
able sunset, with the lingering glory 
all about her, that I first saw the 
Island of Roses. Against the radiant 
sky the mighty Citadel of the Knights 
—ramparts, columns, domes, minarets 
—stood out in striking silhouette, the 
emerald sea all golden-washed, and the 
mountains on the Anatolian coast 
cloud-like, intangible, touched with all 
the colours of the prism. 

Two great columns guard the 
entrance of the beautiful harbour, 
one surmounted by a bronze wolf, the 
emblem of Rome; the other by a 
deer, the emblem of Rhodes. Where 
now the Torre di San Nicola stands, 
the Colossus, one of the Seven Wonders 
of the ancient world, once towered 
over the water, a mighty bronze figure 
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days before the Italian occupation 
would hardly recognise modern Rhodes 
with all the amenities of an up-to-date 
town which has grown up outside the 
Citadel of the Knights. Given that 
a new town should rise adjacent to 
the ancient walls, one must acknow- 
ledge that the Italians, influenced by 
a true respect for the past, have en- 
deavoured to strike as few discords as 
might be, blending an Oriental note 
and more than a reminder of the grace 
of historic Venetian and Sicilian build- 
ings with the architecture of to-day, 
all set among tree-shaded roads and 
gardens; palms, flowering trees, and 
luxuriant creepers softening the t00- 
new lines of her buildings. And 
roses! Famed throughout the East 
for their loveliness, they are ubiquitous, 
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with their fragrance, everywhere re- 
minding one that this is their island— 
Rhodes, the Island of Roses. 

Good roads have opened up the 
island. An excellent motor road runs 
down the west coast from the town, 
southwards through villages, orchards, 
and fields, irrigated by numberless 
white-winged windmills, climbing and 
winding up through dense woods of 
cypress and pine to the Monte del 
Profeta, a delectable spc. 2500 feet 
above the sea. Alluring iviest paths 
branch off in every direction, where 
one may start a partridge or wood- 
cock or chance upon a herd of deer 
peacefully feeding. 

Eight miles from Rhodes is Il 
Fileremo. On an isolated wooded hill 
rising to the height of 1000 feet are 
remarkable ruins of Mycenean, Hel- 
lenic, Roman and Byzantine temples ; 
and among and beyond them the 
Madonna di Tutte le Grazie, the 
Church and Convent of the Knights, 
still a place of pilgrimage. The 
panorama from this height is enchant- 
ing. The Madonna di Fileremo has 
had an extraordinary history. It was 
venerated for centuries before the 
Knights occupied Rhodes in 1308 A.D., 
and they carried it with them to Malta 
when they left the island. After the 
fall of Malta it went to Petrograd to 
the imperial castle of Galcina, where it 
was greatly respected. ‘‘ The Italian 
Government induced the Russians to 
return it, and in 1931 a memorable 
procession took place, attended by 
twelve bishops from all parts of the 
East, and the Grand Master of the 
Order of Rhodes and of Malta. This 
procession wound its way up to the 
Fileremo, where, amidst so many 
Tuins caused by time and by mankind, 
the original niche of the Madonna had 
remained untouched. Both Church 
and Convent were then restored and 
partially rebuilt.”’ 

On the east coast of the island is 
Lindo, the old Lindus, whose ancient 
Greek acropolis, transformed by the 
Knights into an imposing fortress, 
and their lovely little church, look 
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down on the tiny port of a land- 
locked bay where St Paul landed on 
one of his missionary journeys. In 
the fascinating village half-way down 
the cliff, bowered in orange trees and 
olives, with its interesting blend of 
Gothic and Moorish architecture, is 
a@ unique collection of the famous 
Rhodian majolica once made here, and 
for which collectors now give fantastic 
prices. 

Many others of the treasures of 
Rhodes are housed in the Great 
Hospice of the Knights within the 
city, where once the sick were tended 
and the hungry fed, a museum of 
remarkable artistic and archeological 
interest. The exquisite and perfectly 
preserved little Venus of Rhodes, 
the noble Marine Venus, and a stele 
attributed to Phidias are among 
the best sculpture that any age has 
produced. 

Rhodes prides herself also on a Spa 
of unusual attractions—the Regie 
Terme di Calitea, the outcome of a 
thousand years of history. The treat- 
ment, instituted by Hippocrates in 
the fourth century B.C., was carried 
on without intermission throughout the 
Roman, Byzantine, and Knightly eras ; 
and the waters still had a considerable 
reputation in the Levant at the time 
of the Italian occupation, though the 
treatment was carried out in very 
primitive fashion. Under Italian aus- 
pices every modern device was installed. 
Amid charming scenery, looking out 
on the blue Bay of the Springs, stood 
@ picturesque white-domed temple 
where the waters of Calitea poured 
forth for the healing of the nations. 
Among pergolas sunning over with 
roses, terraces gay with flower-beds, 
avenues the walls of which were cur- 
tains of brilliant creepers, one might 
take the various baths and treatments. 
Close by, on the hillsides, were the 
vineyards where grew the delicious 
grapes used in the grape cure. 

But there was more, far more, than 
all this. Great as were the charms of 
the countryside, and the attractions 
of Rhodes as a modern resort, it was 
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the romance of her past, intermingled 
with the mystery and magic of the 
East ; the glamour of Crusading days ; 
and the great fortress city of the 
Knights, a medieval city that has 
come down to us perfect in every 
detail, which wove their spell and lured 
the traveller in search of a unique 
experience. 

What a story lies behind her! A 
quick vision of the centuries shows us 
Mycenean, Greco-Roman, Byzantine, 
Crusading, and Ottoman civilisations, 
all of which have played their part in 
the pageant of the years and gone to 
her making. 

Races of Mycenean and Pheenician 
origin were among her earliest inhabi- 
tants, followed 1000 years B.c. by the 
Dorians. Homer mentions the Doric 
cities of Camirus, Ialysus, and Lindus, 
the ruins of which one may see to-day. 
These cities were rivals until in 408 B.c. 
they formed an alliance, the outcome 
of which was the founding of the city 
of Rhodes. 

Rhodes became a province of the 
Roman Empire in the first century 
B.C. Her position on important trade 
routes between Orient and Occident, 
together with a desirable climate and 
curative waters, soon brought her into 
prominence. Palaces and temples 
sprang up, and she became a centre 
of learning, the fame of her philosophers 
and orators attracting the best Roman 
youth of the day, among whom were 
Cicero, Julius Cesar, Augustus, and 
Tiberius. 

On the division of the Roman Empire 
the island passed under Byzantine rule. 
In the eleventh century it became a 
Venetian protectorate, then was held 
by Genoa for a short time, till the 
Knights MHospitallers, under their 
Grandmaster, Folco di Villaret, came 
into possession and held it for two 
hundred years, last bulwark of mili- 
tant Christendom in the East. 

Originating in Jerusalem as a charit- 
able organisation for pilgrims, in the 
eleventh century, the Order, known 
variously as Hospitallers, Knights of 
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St John of Jerusalem, Knights of 
Rhodes, and Knights of Malta, was 
put upon @ military footing during 
the Crusades. It was largely con. 
posed of the sons of princely and noble 
houses of the West ; and, after Europe 
had given up the long struggle fo 
possession of the Holy Places and 
had abandoned Palestine, the Knights 
settled first in Cyprus in 1291, whence 
they transferred to Rhodes in 1308. 

Here they built their fortress city, 
and here entrenched held back the 
flowing tide of Islam till, in 1522, 60 
Knights, supported by 4000 citizens 
of the town, after an epic struggle of 
five months’ duration, capitulated to 
Suleimah the Magnificent. He had 
brought an army of 150,000 men and 
a vast fleet against the city, determined 
once and for ever to be rid of the power 
that had for so long defied the 
might of the Ottoman Empire. 

The splendour, the almost incredible 
heroism of the defence, ‘‘ as much the 
wonder of the world as had ever been 
its Colossus,’’ stands out in the pages 
of history. Although Suleiman en- 
ployed every device known to man for 
the destruction of man, sacrificing the 
lives of scores of thousands of his 
troops in the endeavour (as _ the 
Moslem cemeteries which lie without 
the town bear witness to this day), 
he would have failed had it not been 
for the treachery of one man within 
the walls. He was on the point of 
raising the siege, deeming the fortress 
impregnable, when a message shot on 
an arrow into his lines told of the dire 
straits to which the garrison was 
reduced. 

Thus encouraged, Suleiman renewed 
the attack with redoubled vigour, and 
succeeded in capturing the bastion of 
Aragon. Even so, the end was not 
yet. With an almost superhumad 
effort the defenders threw up 4 new 
wall inside the captured fort, and 
held; a rally of every man and of 
every woman within the walls, which 
but delayed the now inevitable end. 
On the 22nd of December the Grand: 
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master surrendered the city and Sulei- 
man rode in—conqueror. 

With a magnanimity that does him 
“Bhonour, he permitted the remnant of 
the Knights, the heroic foe that had 
cost him so dear, to depart with the 
honours of war. And so, for the last 
time, the galleys of the noble Order 
set sail from the Harbour of Rhodes. 

The Moslem conquerors fortunately 
did little to destroy or spoil the 
famous town, contenting themselves, 
after repairing the walls, with erecting 
necessary public buildings and trans- 
forming the churches into mosques. 
In course of time a Moslem town grew 
up within the walls, the Oriental 
character of which, with its domes and 
minarets, its flat-roofed houses, con- 
trasts oddly, but in unexpectedly 
picturesque fashion, with the grand, 
austere, medieval architecture of for- 
tress walls, palaces, and streets. 

Few travellers will be prepared for 
the greatness of the impression that 
this city of the Knights will make 
upon them. Nowhere in the world 
‘can be matched “this stupendous 
tincture of curtain, gate, and tower, 
stting a town which for close on four 
centuries has suffered no alteration, 
atown of Gothic palaces whose turrets 
and mullions, gargoyles and embla- 
wned facades, are the fine flower 
of flamboyant domestic architecture ; 
the most perfect specimen extant 
of a fifteenth-century town.” The 
fortifications—walls and bastions, with 
their magnificent gates, surrounded by 
awide moat cut in the solid rock—are 
terrific in their effect. 

One lost all sense of the twentieth- 
century world as one wandered down 
the Street of the Knights, a long 
line of palaces, and penetrated into 
the winding labyrinths of arch-spanned 
streets—streets often so narrow that 
mly a ribbon of blue sky was visible 
between the encroaching walls, upon 
vhich a palm tree, rising above the 
flat roofs, or the lance-like minaret of 
&mosque was sharply silhouetted. 

Here, through a narrow door in the 
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wall of a dark alley-way, was a glimpse 
of an Arabian-nights-like arcaded court, 
where bougainvillea poured in cataracts 
of vivid beauty over old walls, and 
roses cascaded round a Moorish foun- 
tain. The sunlight caught the gold of 
an orange tree, lit up the mosaic of a 
tessellated pavement. A cusped arch- 
way framed a group of dusky date- 
palms, which threw up the rosy 
loveliness of pomegranate, the scarlet 
of hibiscus, beside an old well. ... 

It is these unexpected glimpses of 
soft loveliness that stand out in 
retrospect with especial vividness ; 
sudden gem-like visions amid the 
sombre might of medieval walls; the 
shadowed ways of Oriental streets and 
bazaars, where figures of mystery— 
the veiled women of Islam—glide to 
and fro, and the fez of the men, banned 
in the Turkish Empire of today, is 
still to be seen. 

After hours spent in such wander- 
ing, to emerge into the sunlight, the 
gay brightness and bustle of the 
new Italian town, was a somewhat 
bewildering experience. The mind 
attuned to dim streets and bemused 
by its journeying down the centuries, 
found it difficult to focus the modern 
scene. It was all a most curious, 
to some enchanting, to others disturb- 
ing, mix-up of the centuries. Rhodes 
is unique. The sojourner must adjust 
himself to the new day with what 
grace he may. The blue Agean laves 
her feet, a turquoise sky looks down 
upon her; bathed by the great Al- 
chemist in his glorious light, past and 
present blend in a new amalgam, and 
he may well be content. 


Of the other islands of the group 
one may mention two or three, each 


with its special claim to interest. 
Sailing that haunted sea, the old sea 
road that every age has known, one 
came on island after island flushed 
with the brief glory of the Aigean 
spring. A world of dream. Homer’s 
world. Tall asphodels grew among 
rose-red rocks, cistus and broom, 
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tender little cyclamen, wild thyme, 
pale dwarf iris, anemones in washes of 
rainbow hues, while the vivid scarlet 
of Oriental poppies embroidered car- 
pets of anchusa blue. 

Cos, sixty-four miles north of Rhodes, 
was the birthplace of Hippocrates, the 
Greek physician, founder of the science 
of medicine. Born in 460 B.c., he 
lived to see his hundredth year, and 
was known to Plato, who held him in 
high esteem. An astonishing number 
of writings attributed to the great 
physician have come down to us, 
among them the beautiful Hippo- 
cratic Oath by which doctors are 
bound to this day. In the British 
Museum is the famous bust reputed to 
be that of Hippocrates. 

Hymned by Theocritus for its beauty 
and fertility, the island possesses 
numerous monuments of its great 


days, brought to light by extensive 
excavations, chief among them the 
Odeon, its flight of steps intact, and 
the fine temple of A®sculapius, the 
god of healing. The temple is later 


than Hippocrates; Professor Charles 
Singer dates the erection of the first 
altar about 350 B.c. A number of 
inscriptions concerning physicians have 
also been discovered, which show 
that there was a flourishing Medical 
School on Cos in the third and second 
centuries B.c. In the interior of the 
island are other remains of temples, 
theatres, baths; Byzantine churches 
too, with wonderful mosaics and 
memorials of its knightly era. 

Among the notable sights of Cos is 
the gigantic plane tree in the Piazza 
del Platano, which legend says was 
known to Hippocrates. Under its 
branches, they tell you, he meditated 
and dictated his famous aphorisms. 
Another version of the legend has it 
that the tree was planted by him. 
However that may be, the tree is the 
largest known specimen of its kind, 
the circumference of its trunk being 
nearly 40 feet, its aged branches sup- 
ported by pillars and marble altars 
covering an incredible space. Nearby 
the noble veteran are the Palace of 
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Justice and a mosque, fine marble 
buildings, dwarfed by the mighty 
tree, together with Turkish cafés ani 
shops that look like toys. In the back. 
ground is a massive Byzantine Castle, 
added to and embellished by the 
Knights Hospitallers. 

Leros, a natural stronghold some 
seven miles long, has been converted 
by the Italians into an important 
naval base. At its centre scarce 
three-quarters of a mile separates seq 
from sea and the two anchorages of 
Alinda and Gurna Bays. To the 
south is the fine harbour of Portolago 
Bay. 

From Calymnos and _ star-shaped 
Symi come the best sponges in the 
world, the exacting trade of sponge. 
diving being their chief industry, 
though Symi also built the best sailing 
and rowing boats in the islands. It 
is tragic that under the Italian agis 
her population has fallen from 23,000 §' 
to 7000. The houses of the little 
island climb the hillside, tier on 
tier, from the water-front, facing the 
red cliffs of the Dorian peninsula, a 
rocky pathway winding up to the 
church on the acropolis. 

Patmos, where St John wrote the 
Apocalypse, the most northerly of the 
Dodecanese, has a fascination all its 
own, with its magical sunrises and 
sunsets, which inspired the imagery 
of the aged apostle. The great monas- 
tery of St John, which crowns the 
island from a hill 1000 feet high, was 
founded by San Christodulo 900 years 
ago, and contains many and great 
treasures. Patmos is also rich in 
relics of an earlier day. 

Little islands dear to memory, I! 
see them in a haze of beauty, as I 
saw them in that bygone spring, 
touched to magic at the rising and the 
setting of the sun, when barren hills 
glow with incandescent light and the 
sea flames into fiery gold and colours 
too lovely for words to paint. Now 
that the sun of Peace shines upon 
them, may they be found with their 
many and irreplaceable treasures un- 
harmed by the hazards of war ! 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


First occupied by Italy in 1912 
during the Italo-Turkish War for 
Tripoli, sovereignty over the Dode- 
ecanese was ceded to her by Turkey 
in 1923 in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Lausanne. 
On occupying Rhodes in May 1912 
the Italian General gave most solemn 
assurance to the people: “‘ In my two- 
fold capacity as a General and a 
Christian,’ he proclaimed, “‘I swear 
that these islands, provisionally occu- 
pied by Italy, will at the end of the 
war against the Turks be given once 
gain their ancient autonomy. You 
can rely On my promise as you would 
on the Gospel itself.’ Italy did not 
rlinquish the islands. Her rule, 
begun by treachery, has been that of 
atyrant, her treatment of the inhabi- 
tants, almost wholly Greek, so bar- 
barous that, finding life in their islands 
insupportable, they fled in their thou- 
sands to Greece. At one time, previous 
to Italy’s entry into the present war, 
there were as many as 10,000 Dode- 
canese refugees in the Pirzeus alone. 

At the time of the Italian armistice 
in 1943 there was a garrison of some 
0,000 Italian and 7000 German 
troops on the island of Rhodes. The 
Italian Government gave assurances to 
Britain that the Germans would be 
dealt with. The Germans, well know- 
ing that a breach in their defences 
ilong that island front would open the 
way for a deeply penetrating blow by 
the Allies, determined otherwise, and 
frthwith attacked their erstwhile 
ily; whereupon the Italian com- 
mander threw in his hand, surrendering 
toa German force less than a fourth 
if his own, thereby throwing out the 
Allies’ plan of operations for the 
Hgean. 

The same thing happened at Cos. 
When the Germans attacked, the 3000 
ltalian troops deserted the handful 
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of British paratroops landed by trans- 
port plane. 

British troops beat the Germans in 
the race for Leros, but they eventually 
landed a force of first-line troops and 
highly trained parachutists, which 
later were heavily reinforced. Leros, 
which lies to the north of Cos, had 
become practically an isolated strong- 
point behind the enemy lines ; but its 
strategic importance as a naval and 
air base was so great that, in spite of 
dangerous supply routes hundreds of 
miles long, without fighter escort and 
passing of necessity close to enemy 
air-fields, Sir Henry Maitland Wilson 
decided to hold it. The tide of battle 
swayed to and fro with varying fortune. 
At one time it seemed that the British 
had the situation well in hand, but the 
Germans’ overwhelming superiority in 
air power proved decisive, and Leros 
‘was lost. Had Turkey, who proclaimed 
herself the ally of Britain, granted the 
use of air-fields on the Anatolian coast, 
as Portugal had done in the Azores, 
the story of the fight for Leros and 
the Dodecanese would have had another 
ending. 

It was not until 7th May this year 
that the day of liberation dawned with 
the unconditional surrender of all 
German garrisons in the Dodecanese. 
The unhappy islanders, reduced to 
terrible straits under the German 
occupation and at starvation point, 
gave a great and joyous welcome to 
General Paget, C.-in-C., Middle East, 
on his arrival at Rhodes to take over 
the islands. 

“Coming events cast their shadows 
before.’’ May we not see in the State 
visit. of the Greek Regent, Archbishop 
Damaskinos, welcomed on- the quay- 
side by General Paget, a week later, a 
happy portent of things to be, when 
at the Peace Table the islands may 
be ceded to Greece, their natural 


guardian, and a happier day dawn for 
the people of the Dodecanese. 





MAGA’S LOG. 


Hie et ubique. 


I, AN UNRECORDED RHINE-CROSSING. 


BY RHEBY. 


LiKE most Continental countries, 
Germany has often been invaded. 
Julius Cesar’s crossing of the Rhine 
at Coblenz is, or used to be, one of 
the best-known incidents of ancient 
history if only because the descrip- 
tion of the building of the bridge by 
his engineers provides one of the 
most difficult chapters in the whole 
of the Gallic War. In the days when 
every schoolboy ‘did’ Cesar, there 
can have been few who failed to learn 
the crib by heart. In fact, the chapter 
was so difficult that it became easy— 
in the same way that rock-clinbing 
is so safe because it is so dangerous. 
Everyone hoped that the examiner, 
whether of the unknown and external 
variety or merely one’s own familiar 
Form Master, would not forget to 
‘set’ Book IV., Chapter XVITI.—it 
was considered hardly fair if he did. 
How could one be expected to ‘ satisfy ’ 
an examiner who was so unreasonable 
as not to want to know the meaning 
of the word ‘ sesquipedalia ’"—a word 
now adopted, perhaps adopted from 
familiarity with this very passage, 
into the English language. But alas 
for civilised man, of that age and our 
own, Csesar was no more successful in 
his attempt to plant the Roman Eagles 
in Germany than he was in our own 
beloved island. 

In our own case the defect was after- 
wards remedied, but all subsequent 
attempts of the Romans to invade 
Germany ended in failure. The great 


Julius himself might have done it. We 
learn from Plutarch that he had all 
his plans ready for a double assault 
from the east and from the west— 
thus early in history was the war on 
two fronts seen to be the way to deal 
with Germany. If only the honourable 


Brutus, the cadaverous Cassius, and 
the villainous Casca could have put 
off their plot for another year or two, 
the whole story of Europe might have 
been different. Those Ides of March 
B.C. 44 and A.D. 1939—will generations 
of Europeans in years to come heave 
a sigh of relief when the dread date 
has come—and gone ? 

In the fifth century of our era, as 
every schoolboy knows, the boot was 
on the other leg, and it was the hordes 
from Central Europe that did the 
invading—a habit they seem to have 
passed down through all the ages to 
the present occupiers of those lands. 
What can be the reason for this re. 
curring and insane desire on the part 
of people, who are certainly not 





deficient themselves in constructive 
ability, to pull down and destroy what 
others have laboriously built up! 
When all allowance has been made 
for defective geographical boundaries 
and unfortunate historical vicissitudes, 
such as the Thirty Years’ War, the 
outstanding and inescapable fact 
remains that the people who live in 
this part of Central Europe differ 
from most other people. As a young 
man in the inter-war period said, “It 
must be something in the air.’’ Typical 
of his time, he just would not and 
could not see that Germans were not 
as other men. In modern times it 
was Napoleon who rolled out the 
pitch for the dangerously unfair bow! 
ing with which we have come to 
associate the Germans. But for himit 
seems unlikely that Prussianism could 
have spread so rapidly or so far. Five 
times in the last eighty years German 
armies have invaded other countries, 
and never till now has there been 4 
return match. It was long overdue. 
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But there was an invasion of 
Germany in 1919 shortly after the 
signing of the Armistice. No record 
of it will be found in any history book, 
regimental or other. The whole inci- 
dent was totally ignored and relegated 
to the oblivion it deserved; but I 
know that it happened because I was 
myself the leader of the armed forces 
which carried it out. Could the 
Germans have made any capital out 
of the incident, and, if so, why didn’t 
they? Perhaps they never heard of 
it, but I am inclined to think that 
they did. The expedition was made 
into unoccupied Germany—a fact 
which was brought home to me by an 
accidental view of a kitchen clock 
which caught my eye through an open 
door as I was passing a cottage. It 
was an hour in advance of my own 
watch, which I knew to be giving 
correct time according to the British 
Army. In those days we had no 
summer time in winter months, and 
therefore Central Europe time was an 
hour ahead of ours. Yes, I think the 
Germans must have known that we 
had been over the border. Why, then, 
did they make no use of our technical 
breach of the Armistice? We were 
still at war, the Peace Conference was 
sitting at Versailles, and the hopes of 
the Germans were centred in President 
Wilson. I remember asking my host 
at Cologne what he thought of the 
President, and he replied that it all 
depended on whether he kept his 
promises. This, from the treaty- 
breaking Germans, was hard to bear, 
but I concealed my irritation and got 
my reward—such as it was. It seems 
that the Germans had already begun 
to build up the legend that their 
Army had only ceased fighting because 
their Government was willing to 
negotiate on the basis of Wilson’s 
fourteen points. The truth is that 
when, early in 1918, the President 
first published them, the Germans, 
one and all, right politics and left, 
rejected them with the utmost scorn. 
At that time they thought they were 
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winning the war, and they had no 
intention of surrendering any of the 
loot they had stolen from various 
parts of Europe. In the autumn of 
that same year things were very 
different ; the Germans knew that 
they had lost the war, and then indeed 
—and this is the only modicum of 
truth in their story—they did ask 
Wilson to negotiate a peace on the 
basis of the fourteen points. The 
President then quite properly and 
plainly told them that he was only 
prepared to suggest to the Allies a 
peace which would make it impossible 
for the Germans ever to resume the 
war. This was what they accepted, and 
from that moment onwards they began 
to prepare to take up their arms again 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 
Naturally, I was not aware of all 
this when I innocently ‘ invaded’ 
Germany in the early part of 1919, 
nor did I know what fame would 
some day attach to the bridge at 
Remagen. It happened on this 
wise. When, as part of the Army 
of Occupation, I was stationed in 
Cologne my duties were twofold— 
partly in the city and partly at Wahn, 
where I was in charge of an experi- 
mental gunnery range. None of us 
then knew that Wahn was the scene 
of the execution of two of the leaders 
of the first and abortive attempt at 
revolt in the German Fleet. It would 
have added somewhat to the interest 
of a place exciting enough in any case 
to a gunner with an experimental 
mind. It was a German range laid 
out with every possible refinement a 
gunner could desire without unduly 
bothering about the convenience of 
the surrounding civilian population. 
We worked hard on that range during 
the winter and early spring of 1919, 
and, in spite of the cold and snow— 
sometimes, perhaps, because of them 
—we were happy. After all, had we 
not beaten the most formidable mili- 
tary nation of the day and won the 
war to end war? Had we not just 
made a triumphal march, some in 
F 
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trains, some in cars, some on bicyeles, 
but most on foot, into a conquered 
country ? Somehow we didn’t feel 
quite like conquerors—the Germans 
were too friendly and their joy at 
seeing us was a little too much in 
evidence. We began to fear that 
there must be a catch in it some- 
where. It was difficult to assume the 
proper attitude of superiority towards 
such apparently well-disposed hosts, 
but we were just a little sceptical, 
especially, perhaps, about the war to 
end war. 

The events of 1914 taught us the 
untruth of the old adage, ‘‘ It takes 
two to make a quarrel.’’ In its place 
must be put, “It takes two to keep 
the peace,’ and therefore everything 
depends on the disappearance of the 
will to fight which had been so promi- 
nent among the Germans before the 
first World War. We looked eagerly 
for some sign of a change of mind, 
but we looked in vain. ‘‘ Haben sie 
kein Mitleid mit uns?”’ asked my 
hostess in the Hansa Ring, and she 
could not understand my silence. We 
got on well with every other subject, 
but soon found that nothing was to 
be gained by talking of the war and 
its causes. I hoped that there might 
be a little sympathy for the Belgians 
and others whom they had wantonly 
murdered and raped; they looked 
only for pity for themselves because 
they had lost a great war. So it 
was often with a sense of relief that 
I left Cologne when my work in the 
morning was done and took a Sunbeam 
into the country over the river to see 
how the experiments were progressing 
at Wahn. ‘“‘ Over the river’’; note 
that! Of course the Allies had good 
solid bridgeheads—British at Cologne 
and at Bonn, American at Coblenz— 
but on the east side of the river the 
arcs did not meet. There were spaces 
in between where the Rhine itself 
was the boundary between occupied 
and unoccupied Germany, an impor- 
tant point which was the cause of my 
trouble on that chilly Sunday after- 
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noon when the unauthorised invasion 
of Germany took place. We had been 
working very hard at Wahn, and | 
was delighted when a Red Tab at 
Headquarters told me that we could 
commandeer a steamer at Cologne to 
take us up the Rhine on a sight-seeing 
cruise. ‘‘ No difficulty at all,’’ said 
Red Tab to me. “ All you have to do 
is to get your men paraded on the bund 
at 0930 hours next Sunday. I'll see 
to the rest and telephone the name of 
your Argo to you as soon as I know it 
myself.’’ There remained the problem 
of getting my men transported from 
Wahn to Cologne in time for the 9.30 
start, but I knew some M.T. officers, 
and a couple of lorries for the men and 
my Sunbeam for the officers did the 
trick. Now I had been up the Rhine 
in peace-time and I had visions of 
passing Lorelei Rock and having tea 
at Mainz, but engines do not run well 
after four years of war; moreover, 


the river in August has no lumps of 
ice floating down it as it had on this 
bleak February day. 


Yet I always 
wonder whether the rather surly 
ship’s captain who came to ask for 
my orders was acting the part of a 
willing collaborator. Anyway, he told 
me that Mainz was quite out of the 
reach of his engines, and where did 
I want to go? I could only tell him 
to go as far up the river as time 
would allow, and up we went, at the 
slowest speed and in the coldest ship 
in which it has ever been my mis- 
fortune to sail. Going up the Darda- 
nelles can be a lengthy business—did 
it not usually take the Greeks a whole 
fortnight in their sailing ships ?—and 
the Rhine current is nearly half as great 
again as the one in the Hellespont; 
but, on the other hand, this was 4 
pleasure steamer built with the sole 
object of battling successfully against 
that very current. No, my captain 
was no Quisling and he meant us to 
have a poor show. Moreover, there 
seemed to be no heating apparatus, oF 
if there was it tock a long time to get 
going, and meanwhile we shivered. 
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We even took turns at ‘ watching the 
engines,’ which was at least a warm 
occupation for anyone who could 
stomach the queasy smell. After 
Mittagsessen, provided by the ‘con- 
quered’ Germans, the sun came out 
and things looked a bit brighter, but 
by that time we were only just pass- 
ing Bonn, and it seemed that we were 
not even to be allowed a sight of Ehren- 
breitstein. When, therefore, shortly 
before three o’clock, I saw a lJanding- 
stage on our left—that is, on the true 
right bank of the river—and behind it 
almost the only bit of country we had 
hitherto seen with any pretensions 
to beauty, I ordered the captain to 
put us alongside. The map showed 
that we were about to land at the 
foot of the Siebengebirge, the seven 
mountains often known as Drachenfels. 
The ‘Ring of the Niebelungs’ was, at 
this very time, running its course at 
Cologne Opera House, and this was 
the country of Wagner’s dragon. I 
passed the information on to the 
troops, and reminded them that Sieg- 
fried had slain the dragon and left the 
hoard of the Niebelungs behind in 
the cave, taking with him only the 
ring and the tarnhelm. Here, there- 
fore, was a grand opportunity for a 
treasure hunt. Anyone who found 
the cave could appropriate as much of 
the swag as he could carry away, but 
there were only two hours in which 
to do it. Amyone not on board by 
five of the clock would be left behind, 
with no rations, to make his way back 


to Wahn, and there face a charge of 


being absent without leave. 

When five o’clock came all were 
safely on board, and it was well that 
it was so, because, although no one 
knew it, we were about to launch an 
invasion on a Germany still technically 
at war with us, and getting back to 
Wahn might have meant a good deal 
more than a trek to the nearest railway 
tation. I was about to lead off, 
following the rule ‘‘O.C. troops first 
iff the ship,’’ when I caught sight of a 
British sentry, evidently waiting for 


me, on the landing-stage. I went 
alone to face this possibly formidable 
interview. After the usual salute due 
to my rank the sentry told me I could 
not land there. As I saw no reason 
for this prohibition, I explained that 
we were not exactly a military party, 
as we were only on pleasure bent, and, 
anyway, what were his orders? They 
were, he told me, to prevent anyone 
from coming across the river. This 
seemed to point a way out of the 
difficulty, for that was just what we had 
not done. The gunnery range lay on 
the same side as the cave of Wagner’s 
Wurm, so there seemed to be no 
reason why, having come from the 
one, we should be prevented from going 
to the other. The argument evidently 
puzzled the sentry, and while he was 
thinking things out I returned to the 
boat to seek another interview with 
the surly captain. Actually, at that 
moment, I had not intended to 
land, because I foresaw trouble both 
for the sentry and myself. I did not 
know how well my argument about 
the river crossing would look away 
back in the office of some very big 
brass hat in Hotel Ernst at Cologne, 
where lived the staff of General 
Plumer, so I went in search of the 
captain. The search was a longer 
one than I had expected. The moment 
the ropes had secured us to the landing- 
stage he had retired into the innermost 
recesses of the ship, and it was a 
minute or so before he could be pro- 
duced. I explained my difficulty, 
and asked what was the next place 
up-stream. ‘* Remagen,”’ he replied, 
and it is strange, looking back, to 
think that I heard the name without 
a thrill. If I had only known what was 
to happen there twenty-six years later ! 
** Well, then,’’ I said, ‘“‘ we'll go to 
Remagen, and if we can land on the 
other side of the river we'll have an 
hour on shore.’”? We both hurried on 
deck to give our respective orders, 
and were not a little astonished td see 
the whole contingent, led by my 
second-in-command, already on shore 
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and some of them out of hearing. I 
looked round for the sentry, but he 
must have been possessed of Siegfried’s 
tarnhelm, for he had made _ himself 
quite invisible. 

It was easy to see what had hap- 
pened. In my anxiety to find the 
captain of the steamboat I had failed 
to notice that my hurried word to my 
own captain R.A. had not been under- 
stood. In fact he told me, when I 
caught him up, that he had heard 
nothing, and, seeing no obstacle, had 
simply led the detachment ashore, and 
that was that. We never saw the 
sentry again. Evidently he had retired 
to consider the weight of my argu- 
ments or perhaps to telephone for 
further instructions. Nothing could 
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be done, so I could only hope that my 
men would enjoy their ramble over 
the Drachenfels and not miss the boat 
at 5 p.m. Nor did they, and the speed 
with which we made the down-stream 
journey seemed incredible when com. 
pared with the crawl of the morning. 
True, twice six knots is a big difference 
in speed, but I still doubt whether it 
could account for the whole difference 
in time between the outward and 
return journeys. However, a good 
time was had by all, though my own 
fears were not diminished by the 
discovery that some of the other 
ranks had taken their arms with them 
into unoccupied Germany, thus con- 
stituting an invasion more than a 
quarter of a century before it was due. 


II. TOUGH TENDER. 


BY SKIPPER E. V. SHAW. 


DURING a war so many difficult and 
dangerous things are done in face of 
the enemy that we have a tendency 
to forget incidents which, slight and 
relatively unimportant in themselves, 
yet manage to keep a crew at full 
stretch and a skipper’s brain working 
at high velocity, and require a fair 
degree of versatility in mere routine 
jobs far from any heroic possibilities. 
These incidents are the ones which 
recur later to the sailing-man’s memory, 
and will provide him with far more 
opportunity to reminisce than those 
which gain medals ; for not one man in 
a hundred will willingly talk of those 
for fear of ‘ shooting a line,’ to borrow 
an expression from the junior service. 

It is such a yarn that I propose 
to unravel here; for, the discomforts 
it entailed being past, the event 
yields quite a pleasant memory of 
modest achievement. 

It was an unpleasant evening ; the 
rain was normal to the area, but it 
was blowing hard from the south- 
west, and the sole consolation was that 
it was Sunday and our day off. 


We lay to our buoy in one of the 
Scottish lochs whose identity must be 
left unrevealed, but at least I can say 
that, with the exception of Loch Ewe, 
it was the most unholy loch I’ve been 
in during a north-west gale with the 
usual rain. 

On this occasion it was well pro- 
tected, although heavy gusts swept 
down from the hills, making it difficult 
to get ashore. 

Most of my crew were for the beach, 
and I was still undecided when young 
David, one of my deck-hands, with 
the cheery familiarity bred by small 
boats under the red, suggested I 
should go along with him to the 
picture being shown at the local base. 

** You ought to come along, skipper,” 
he said. ‘‘ Brian has seen it before and 
says it’s damn good. It’s Deanna 
Durbin in ‘ The Butler’s Sister.’ ”’ 

“Right-ho!”? I answered. “ Get 
the outboard going and we’ll try it. 
She’s generally good.”’ 

We arrived in time to get a decent 
seat. That’s a euphemism, of course; 
for it was actually a wooden bench, 
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which as time passed showed none 
too much kindness to one’s afterworks. 
Since there was only one projector, 
there was the usual interval to change 
reels, and the second half had just 
begun when the Duty Officer poked 
his nose round the door and in a 
stage whisper which brought every 
head round asked, ‘‘Is there anyone 
here from the Hektor Frans?’’ (That 
was her name in Ostend before the 
troubles and her rechristening at the 
hands of the Navy). 

I swore; none the less forcibly for 
its being under my breath. ‘* What’s 
cooking now ?’’ I thought; then, in 
spite of an ostrich-like temptation to 
keep my head down and say nothing, 
I edged my way apologetically over 
the usual obstacle course, obliterating 
the beam momentarily as I crossed 
its path and disregarding the mutter- 
ings of those whose feet I had trodden, 
till I reached the outer world and 
blinked in the strong light. 

“Oh, skipper!’’ said the Duty 
Officer, “‘there’s a gentleman here 
who wishes to see you,” waving his 
hand in the direction of a tall thin 
man in civies and a soft hat. 

For the moment I couldn’t place 
him, though the face was vaguely 
familiar, but he spoke in that hearty 
tone adopted by the commercial 
traveller who firmly intends to sell a 
line of goods one doesn’t want anyway 
and will probably be far better with- 
out. ““Youremember me? I’m——; 
[used to be Commander A/S at . 

“Yes, sir,’ said I, not nearly so 
heartily. 

“Well, look here, I’m awfully sorry 
to drag you from the flicks, but our 
boat has broken down, and I’ve got 
the first luff and four other officers 
with me and we simply must get back 
o our ship to-night. The Admiral 
is coming out tomorrow, and it’s 
Impérative we're all aboard. Can 
you take us ?”’ 

I took a quick look at the Duty 
Officer; for, though M.N., we were 
working under the orders of the Navy, 
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but he just went all poker-faced and 
didn’t say a word. I thought at 
the time it was because we were 
officially off duty and he did not wish 
to make it one, so I gave him a good 
mark in my mind. Even so, it was 
‘passing the buck,’ and “‘ Oh, hell!” 
I thought, “‘ fancy clicking for a job 
I don’t want, and can refuse, and so 
can’t refuse.’’ You'll see my meaning. 

‘“* How long can you give me, sir?” 
Iasked. ‘‘ Most of my men are ashore.” 
Of course I knew perfectly well I 
could get hold of them in half an 
hour. 

‘*‘ All the time between now and 
0700,’ he added with a smile. ‘“‘ Of 
course the sooner the better.” 

** Will half an hour suit ?”’ 

** Grand !”’ 

““Very good, sir; if you'll get the 
liberty-boat here to put you all aboard, 
I’ll collect my crew and do the same.” 

My two deck-hands in the cinema 
wére soon fetched out, and they 
collected Bruce the engineer, who also 
took a poor view of this method of 
spending his leisure, and we took the 
dinghy back to the ship. 

It was a rotten night; the wind 
had increased and the rain was teeming 
down. 

The liberty-boat arrived at the 
ship so nearly after us that we nar- 
rowly avoided a crash. However, we 
were soon all aboard, and I put the 
officers in the mess-deck to dry off, 
except the Commander, who took 
himself to the bridge to join me. 

The dinghy hoisted, we cast off and 
headed out of the loch. 

The mate and David were forrard, 
keeping a look-out for the many buoys 
that dot this loch like a currant 
pudding and watching, too, for liberty- 
boats and W.D. ships, which always 
seem to suffer an insane urge to cut 
across one’s bows. 

‘““Whereabouts is your ship?” I 
inquired of the Commander. 

“It’s difficult to tell yet, but she’s 
on our starboard.”’ 

** What is she ?”’ I asked casually. 
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99 





“* The aircraft carrier 

“What!” I exploded, no longer 
exsual. ‘‘Good God, sir! How on 
ewth do you expect me to get along- 
side her on a night like this ? ”’ 

**What’s the matter ?”’ he replied. 
** It’s Harry Flatters here. Nothing to 
make a fuss about.” 

“Yes, sir. Tl grant it’s calm 
e ough here, but wait till we clear the 
loch, then we shall catch it. I lay 
alongside her on New Year’s Eve in a 
flat calm and took the truck off my 
foremast when some ship made a 
slight swell and we hit those awful 
overhanging sponsons of yours. Heaven 
knows what will happen tonight; I 
shan’t have a mast left; I’m not so 
sure I can do it.”’ 

“Of course you can,” he said, still 
in that hearty voice, which now sug- 
gested the dentist’s chair and the 
stock phrase, ‘‘ Wider, please. Now 
this won’t hurt a bit.”’ And just as I 
was thinking this way, I came back to 
earth, metaphorically, to hear him say— 

** Really, you know, conditions might 
be much worse. It won’t be as bad 
as you think.”’ 

“If they were any worse I’d take 
you back right now to pick a more 
suitable tender. As it is, I'll take a 
look at it, but quite frankly I do not 
like it in the least.”’ 

With that I shut up. The job had 
certainly given me a mental toothache, 
in prospect. With many craft it 
would have been just another job, 
awkward, even trying, but nothing to 
make a fuss about. Butr—and there 
was a big BuT—I remembered my last 
encounter with the same ship, and we 
were already beginning to feel the 
swell. My craft was the last, with 
tall masts and a searchlight platform 
half-way up the foremast, the very 
last that should be used to try to 
get alongside her in flat calm, and as 
things were—no wonder I had received 
no definite instructions ! 

‘Passing the buck,’ was the correct 
expression. 

I had visions of all the possible 
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disasters, broken masts, and disabled 
crew; and who would be responsible} 
Who would hold that very unpleasan 
baby ? What a fool I was! We wer 
now well out of the loch and rolling 
quite nicely, thank you. I liked the 
situation less and less; for, as I’ve said, 
this was not one of those heroic 
occasions when all risks are justified. 

By this time the Commander and 
the First Lieutenant had made up their 
minds where their ship was moored, 
and I altered course accordingly. 

Needless to say, she seemed to be in 
the most exposed position in the whole 
anchorage, just inside the boom and 
but a little way out of the track of 
shipping. She looked a Colossus in 
the gloom. However, there was a bit 
of a moon when the scudding clouds 
let it peep through, which was the only 
thing I could see in my favour. 

I eased down some way off her stem 
to give myself time to observe how 
much she swung either side of her 
anchor and to decide the best way 
to attempt this foolishness. The 
regular roll had yielded place to a 
game of pitch and toss. 

The First said, ‘‘ What about the 
Jacob’s ladder under the stern? We 
could climb that.”’ 

*“Oh, yeah!” I thought to myself. 
“'That’s a good ’un. Keep a trawler 
like this with her nose to a rope ladder 
in the best part of a gale while the 
other ship swings. These big ship men 
are really brilliant.” 

Aloud I said, ‘“‘ No, I don’t think 
that would work. Alongside would 
be better—that is, if my old tub 
behaves as she usually does. If not 
—well, things won’t be too good. If 
I remember rightly, your gangway is 
port side forrard, sir ? ”’ 

“‘Correct,’’ answered the Com- 
mander, ‘‘ where that blue light shows.” 

Though they have much in common, 
ships are individuals, so it’s not really 
superfluous to explain how mine 
handles because, naturally, I was 
banking on it. 

She was much like other trawler. 
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If I let her drift, her head would pay 
off the wind on one tack or the other ; 
if 1 went astern, her head generally 
paid off to starboard, her stern moving 
to port, but she had a trick of putting 
her stern into the wind, at times even 
against the kick of the prop; and, 
needless to say, she played that trick 
usually when it was not required 
and rarely when I was hoping for it. 
The point is that the port side of 
the carrier suited me far better 
than starboard, provided she behaved 
normally. 

May I rub in, for the benefit of the 
non-players at this game, what pre- 
cisely the difficulty was ? 

My ship, with her masts, could just 
lie alongside clear, provided there 
were no sort of movement at all, but 
with the slightest lop, let alone a 
healthy sea, lots and lots of hard and 
ugly projections were just asking for 
trouble, and, if they got it, my masts 
would snap like carrots, but would not 
fall so lightly. 

We came slowly ahead, rather wide. 

I was watching the carrier’s swing 
intently, but realised that the other 
officers were emerging from the mess- 
deck, though the Commander stayed 
with me in the wheel-house. 

Slow ahead—stop. I was just aft 
of the gangway, which, like most 
carrier gangways, was only part of 
the way down the ship’s side. A 
ladder, slung on a pulley, was let go 
the rest of the way. This was to pre- 
vent the gangway from being smashed, 
but, as I had a whaleback, with the 
sea that was running I rather imagined 
I might make a mess of it before all 
was through. 

The carrier had about completed 
her swing to port. A touch ahead on 
the engines with starboard helm, a 
touch astern, the wind caught her 
bows and she began to fall off nicely ; 
then a bit too quickly ; a kick ahead 
to check this, with port helm, and the 
carrier met me, but I had not judged 


quite correctly, being now a little too 
far ahead. 
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While I was frantically heaving the 
wheel from starboard to port, one of 
the officers was bellowing to a seaman 
to pass a line down and get a decent 
light. 

The rating looked over the side and 
shouted, ‘‘ Barge off until termorrer !”’ 

That did me a world of good. I 
agreed so completely with his senti- 
ments. I strangled a guffaw and stole 
a quick glance at the Commander, 
but couldn’t see his face, though an 
immediate burst of eloquence cheered 
me too. 

I do so hope that matlow got away 
with it; he deserved to do so. 

While these verbal bouquets were 
being exchanged my ship put her 
nose alongside the gangway, and one 
officer, Toothy (the dentist, of course) 
I think it was, grabbed the gangway 
as we came up on a wave and got 
aboard, but in doing so dislodged the 
ladder, which dropped and then swung 
on its line, scoring some near misses 
and producing some pretty evasive 
tactics from those in its path. 

This stopped more officers getting 
off, because by the time they got up 
I was out of position ; so I came astern, 
and, luckily, the ladder did not catch 
our forestay, though, in the darkness, 
it was difficult to tell what was 
happening. 

My ship behaved as expected, the 
carrier was on her starboard swing, 
and we cleared without damage, but 
without getting more than one man 
safely aboard. I began to wonder if 
I should have to perform the same 
tactics six times. 

After turning round, a bit of jockey- 
ing to get into position and a wait 
for the carrier to swing back, I was 
ready for another go. 

This time Toothy had apparently 
got things organised. A sailor stood 
at the gangway, and another, miles 
away forrard, had a_ heaving -line. 
There were several officers holding 
watching briefs and there was a good 
light. 

We came alongside with our bows 
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close-to quite nicely, though I had an 
anxious moment as I just avoided 
having my mainmast caught, but that 
anxiety was soon forgotten in others 
greater; for the mate and David were 
on the whaleback and had caught 
hold of one of the ropes from the 
carrier which are hung in long loops 
specially for the purpose, but the 
lead was too straight and the rope too 
greasy. They had practically got it 
fast when the strain came, and it just 
coiled itself off. David, being on the 
wrong side of the rope, got it under 
his knees and went a purler, almost 
into the drink, but managed to grab 
the guard-rail. 

On recovering place he expressed 
ideas about aircraft carriers in general 
and certain officers in particular, 
which had my full support, but which 
are hardly suitable for reproduction. 

While this was going on I had been 
just managing to stay put by rapid 
use of helm and engines, and three of 
the officers had scrambled aboard. 
The fourth to try left it a bit late, 
almost too late, for he grabbed the 
gangway while my ship was dipping, 
and was left hanging by his hands. 

**Good God!’ I thought, “‘ this is 
It!” as I gave the ship a kick ahead, 
so that the whaleback shouldn’t pin 
him under the gangway; but I gave 
her about a yard or so too much and 
nearly did what I tried to prevent ; 
for a small davit by the break of 
the whaleback caught him in the 
middle of the back as we rose on a wave 
and gently pushed him under the 
gangway; but, thank heaven, he held 
on, and, before we came up again, he 
had been hauled aboard. 
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As we fell astern again the Com. 
mander, who had left the bridge un. 
noticed, hopped on to the whaleback, 
thence to the gangway, and the job 
was done. 

I came astern immediately, but the 
carrier had not quite finished her 
swing, and, as my head paid off, we 
lurched to starboard, and my bows 
hit the gangway and crumpled it to 
firewood, just to show what might 
have been. 

Through the crash I heard the Com. 
mander’s voice, ‘“‘ Mind my adjectival 
ladder !”’ 

“Damn your ladder,’ I replied. 
*“What about my masts?” And I 
looked up to see them swing clear, 
except for a vivid blue flash as we 
smashed the light to atoms and were 
plunged into darkness that seemed 
doubly dark. It seemed, too, a fitting 
conclusion. 

As we made our way back to moor- 
ings the mate told me indignantly, 
**'You’re a fool for luck. I wouldn't 
have done it. And they won't be 
grateful either.”’ 

** Well,’’ I said, ‘“‘ I can understand 
that. We made a mess of his com- 
panion, and, at least, that ought to 
‘Jarn’ him.” 

I was wrong. The next day the 
carrier made the following signal :— 

‘* Very many thanks for sending my 
officers back. Please thank skipper 
—and congratulate him on his fine 
display of seamanship. . . . Message 
ends.”’ 

That came, of course, to our base 
and was relayed; and, frankly, even 
though I am shooting a line, that 
message more than paid for all. 
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Where are the Railway Steamers so 
familiar to the pre-war traveller? Many 
are still doing a great job, as hospital 
ships, troopships, mine sweepers and 
the like. Famous train ferry steamers 
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since 1923 in developing these fast, 
modern liners in miniature. 

Some have made their last voyage; 
others, better, faster, are being planned 
to replace them in their vital post-war 
duties of linking the nations. 
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